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Foreword 


I REMEMBER Baron Geyr von Schweppenburg 
coming to see me when he was German Military 
Attache in London and I was Secretary of State for 
War. I recall his soldierly bearing, his earnestness in 
discussing international affairs and his concern at the 
trend of events. 

I naturally wondered what was at the back of his 
mind. He had a duty to perform. He had to keep his 
Government in touch with British reactions to the new 
Hitlerian technique. He had to assess our armed 
strength and our capacity for war. 

So it is of particular interest to me to read for the 
first time what Baron Geyr von Schweppenburg was 
actually reporting. He was not telling his Nazi superiors 
what they wanted to hear, that Britain was decadent 
and spineless. He was not giving them the comforting 
assurance which they desired to receive that Britain was 
neither able nor willing to fight. On the contrary he was 
warning the Reichs Chancellery that if Germany pro¬ 
voked Britain into a conflict, it was Germany and not 
Britain that would be overthrown. He held this view 
firstly because of his esteem for our national character 
and virility. Secondly, he took for granted the effective 
deployment of our material resources. Thirdly, he had 
no doubt but that all the members of the Common¬ 
wealth would act in solidarity with Britain. Fourthly— 
and this is remarkable because he was reporting at a 
time when the United States was in her most insistent 
mood of Isolationism—he opined that in the last resort 
the interests of the United States and of Britain were 
one and that the United States could not afford to 
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allow Britain’s defeat. Moreover he saw in the downfall 
of Germany the rise of Russia. 

So it has all turned out. Others higher up in the 
military hierarchy, for instance, General von Fritsch, 
Commander-in-Chief of the German Army, and General 
Beck, Chief of the German General Staff, were of the 
same mind as Baron Geyr von Schweppenburg. They 
too foresaw the doom to which their country was being 
hurled. The tragedy is that they did not or that they 
could not act betimes to prevent it. 

For the fresh light thrown on a fateful period of 
history I commend this book. 

LESLIE HORE-BELISHA 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


The document headed “Imaginary Address by the 
British C.I.G.S. to the Cabinet on the Conduct of a 
War Against Germany” and printed on page 158, was 
buried by the author in the garden of his home in 
Germany on the declaration of war. It was dug up 
again after the peace and was received in this office 
bearing obvious signs of its interment. 



CHAPTER I 


M ILITARY attaches do not enjoy a very healthy 
reputation. Partly because of the great spate of 
spy stories, movies and sensational journalism 
in which they invariably play such a sinister role; partly 
because of the considerable mistrust which their own 
colleagues abroad, the career diplomats, feel for them. 
This mistrust is, of course, largely psychological. The 
training which a professional soldier receives is so 
fundamentally different from that of the diplomat that 
there is bound to be a certain amount of uneasiness 
between the two. 

There is almost no limit to the public’s ingenuity in 
forming its own ideas of what a military attache’s work 
is like. Before I left home I had plenty of opportunity 
of realising just how hopelessly wrong these ideas often 
are. One man said to me: “What on earth do you think 
you’re doing in London? You can’t play bridge, and 
what’s more you can’t play golf!” Another, a Mecklen¬ 
burg landowner, took me aside and said with great 
solemnity that he did hope I would be successful in 
driving a wedge between the British and the French. A 
third, very worried about my welfare, said I really ought 
to take note of the poet’s words “Was schert mich Weib, 
Was schert mich Kind life in London might easily 
turn out to be much too expensive with a family so 
perhaps it would be better to leave them behind. 

Usually, espionage is the first thought that comes into 
people’s heads when they hear the words “Military 
Attach^”. But as a matter of fact in German Standing 
Instructions to Military Attaches it was laid down that 
an Attache’s first duty was to establish correct and 
honourable relations with the country to which he was 
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accredited. Our Ambassador, von Hassell, used to say 
that perhaps the most important job of any representa¬ 
tive of his country abroad was to build up a fund of 
personal goodwill. His work would stand or fall by the 
extent to which he was successful in doing this. And I 
must say I entirely agree with him. Now, it is quite 
impossible for a military attach^ to build up goodwill 
if he goes around trying to scrounge information by 
under-the-counter methods. So, from the very begin¬ 
ning, I always made a point of being scrupulously 
above-board. 

The Military Attaches sent out by the Schleicher 
cabinet in 1933 were the first which Germany had sent 
abroad since the war. Both the Minister of Defence and 
the Chief of the General Staff made it quite clear that 
they didn’t want any truck with illicit methods of any 
sort. “Get all those ideas right out of your head,” said 
Blomberg. The Intelligence Service, on the other hand, 
thought differently. 

Admiral Canaris, who was head of German Intelli¬ 
gence at that time, appealed directly to Hitler on the 
subject. The result was a violent row between myself 
and Canaris, a man, for whom, in other respects, I had 
the greatest admiration. First of all I reminded him of 
the orders which the Minister of Defence had given. 
Then I pointed out that it really was quite idiotic for 
the first German Military Attache in London since the 
war to play around with espionage under the noses of 
the first-rate British Intelligence. Finally I stated quite 
categorically that I would either go to London as a 
gentleman or not at all. If my feelings in this matter 
were to be disregarded then I begged the Chief of Staff 
to find me some other appointment. 

I won the day. After a certain inevitable period of 
cautiousness between the two armies, we did succeed in 
building up a genuine and honourable mutual under¬ 
standing. For my first few years in England—up to the 
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time, that is, when good relations finally broke down 
in the latter half of 1936—the responsible British 
authorities never once gave me information that turned 
out to be untrue. Nor did I, to the best of my knowledge 
and conscience, ever deceive the British. Unfortunately 
it must be admitted that the information I received 
about the aims and limits of German rearmament was 
not always accurate. The German High Command was 
itself being deceived on these points by the politicians. 
But the information they gave me was undoubtedly 
supplied in good faith, and it was in the same spirit that 
I passed it on. 

It is of course quite true that some Military Attaches 
do indulge in illegal activity. But this is often done “on 
the side.” There are a number of obvious tricks. For 
instance, the dirty work can be left to the Assistant 
Attach^ and then, if anything goes wrong, he can be 
disowned. Or again, a Military Attach^ will concern 
himself with espionage in a different country from that 
to which he is accredited. Thus, for example, the 
Attach^ accredited to Italy might run the espionage in 
France, or vice versa. I have never heard of Germans 
using such methods. 

One can get a very good idea of what a military 
mission is up to from the location of its offices in the 
capital. If these are situated some way away from the 
main Embassy building in a rather shabby neighbour¬ 
hood, then there is only one inference to be drawn: a 
type of visitor is being received there who would not 
do any credit to the Embassy. It was for this reason that 
I made every effort to have my office in the main Em¬ 
bassy building, and in spite of the very limited accom¬ 
modation there, I succeeded in getting my own way. 

While on the subject of espionage there is one further 
point I should like to mention. That is that you need a 
great deal of experience to be able to recognise and deal 
with a spy when you meet one. They work in so many 
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different forms of disguise. Sometimes they are women, 
sometimes inventors, sometimes insurance agents, and 
of course often their sole job is that of provocateur. 
These are things which you can only learn from exper¬ 
ience. I was to acquire a good deal before I was through. 
The tricks employed vary from place to place. I was to 
find different variations of them all in the three capital 
cities to which I was accredited. 

When I arrived in London I found a rather odd state 
of affairs reigning at the Embassy. The work of Military 
Attach^ was being covered, at least theoretically, by one 
of the junior secretaries. In fact all this amounted to was 
that he was being supplied with newspaper cuttings by 
a former German officer, resident in London, who was 
being paid for collecting them. So far the business 
seemed to have been harmless enough. But I made 
certain enquiries into the past and general background 
of the officer in question, and it became quite clear to 
me that he was not a man to be trusted. Not long after¬ 
wards I made a very similar discovery in the case of one 
other man whom I met in the course of my work at the 
Embassy. 

As soon as I got there I realised that one of the first 
things I would have to do would be to take charge of 
the exchanges of young British and German officers 
which was then taking place between the two armies. 
But it wasn’t long before I was in trouble. The British 
naturally wanted to take the line of least resistance and 
arrange it all without consulting the Embassy. They had 
one very good opportunity of doing this through the 
Students’ Exchange Organisation which was already 
functioning between Britain and Germany. The Nazis 
themselves gave them the other one. The Nazis were so 
anxious to gain favour and prestige abroad that they 
were in the habit of appointing their own representative 
for matters of this sort, and he operated quite inde¬ 
pendently. 
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Now there was absolutely no objection to these 
exchanges as such. But there was one young German 
lady who caused me quite a headache over them. She was 
a sporting sort of girl, very fond of flying, and as a result 
already had a fair number of straightforward contacts 
with Englishmen. She also had a German friend in 
the Reichs Chancellery who seemed to know all the 
right people. But this was not enough for her. She had 
to go and turn herself into a sort of unofficial go-between 
in the flying world. On one occasion she arranged, 
entirely on her own, for officers of the Imperial Defence 
College to go and stay in Germany, without telling the 
Embassy anything about it. In fact, of course, the 
Students Exchange Organisation was being run by the 
Embassy, but this didn’t seem to worry her in the least. 
Another time she arranged for German officers to come 
to England for some hunting, again without saying any¬ 
thing to the Military Attache. (One of the officers in this 
case, incidentally, was Count Klaus Stauffenberg whom 
I had known since childhood.) 

On the surface there was nothing so very dangerous 
about this girl’s behaviour. But I happened to know a 
little more about her than this. There was one man, for 
instance, with whom she was very friendly. And he was 
one of the most influential men in the Operations 
Branch of the British Admiralty. 

I taxed her with this straight out. Captain X, she said, 
the second in command of that branch, was a good 
friend of Germany’s. According to her story he had 
come to her because he was anxious about the deteriora¬ 
tion in Anglo-German relations. He wanted to know 
what she thought he could do to improve them. She was 
quite convinced that he was harmless and didn’t even 
have a very high opinion of his intelligence. I merely 
said I was sorry, but I couldn’t agree. One really had to 
credit a man in his position with a certain amount of 
brain. 
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Relations between the two countries were indeed 
deteriorating. And the more strained they became the 
harder the British tried to find out everything they 
could about Germany. It was an embarrassing time, but 
my real friends in Britain always behaved in an exem¬ 
plary fashion. One day, for instance, I had an encounter 
with a certain member of the British Legion who kept 
on trying to pump me about German military dis¬ 
positions. A little later I called on my old friend Sir 
Ian Hamilton. 

“What sort of fellow is this Captain J.?” I asked him. 

He looked me straight in the eyes. 

“I can’t really recommend him to you,’’ he said, 
“Somehow I don’t think he’s the sort of person you 
would like.” 

And for a time at any rate, the War Office acted with 
the same fairness. If someone or other seemed to show 
a persistent and unusual interest in German military 
affairs I would go along to the War Office and make 
some enquiries about them. If the reply I got was 
negative or evasive, I knew what to think. 

Later, I’m sorry to say, things changed. I remember 
very well the occasion of the German cavalry jumping 
team’s visit in 1937. When they reported to me I 
warned them that they would probably have to expect 
a pretty intensive sort of interrogation. I said that the 
British had a great weakness for asking questions. At 
the end of that week they came and told me how 
absolutely right I had been. 

Of course both in Britain and Germany there were 
certain groups of people obtaining information in their 
own independent ways. These were mainly business 
men involved in the armaments industry. I’m sorry to 
have to say that we were not always as careful as we 
should have been about such visitors. 

Most of our information, however, came from a very 
different source, and what is more a perfectly open and 
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legitimate one. I mean, of course, the two Houses of 
Parliament. Parliamentary debates were always pub¬ 
lished in full the next day and were available to anyone. 
But in addition to reading these I very often used to go 
down to the Commons in person. There I gradually 
built up a very good idea of members’ personalities and 
abilities. I knew exactly what their political leanings and 
hobby-horses were, and was able to arrive at a fairly 
accurate assessment of the worth and significance to be 
attached to what they said. After attending a sitting I 
would read the whole debate through very carefully the 
next day. Then I would make notes, file them and have 
a reference library covering a wide variety of subjects 
continually at my disposal. I think I was certainly the 
most frequent visitor to the House of Commons in the 
whole diplomatic corps in London at that time. I used 
to find it fascinating to sense the subtle change in 
atmosphere in the House under the spell of a really good 
speaker. And I might add that I am as firm a believer 
in this type of Parliament today as I was then. 

Germans are a notoriously military-minded race and 
as such tend to attach too much importance to the 
straightforward frontal assault on an enemy’s positions. 
Careful reconnaissance of that enemy’s weaknesses 
beforehand is almost a secondary consideration. Not so 
with the British. This is the job at which they really 
excel. I remember very well how when I finally gave 
up my post, General Ironside said to me: “You know 
I do think our Intelligence is very good.” I smiled. He 
didn’t have to tell me that. And yet it was not until 
many years later that I learnt that at that very moment 
the British actually had someone working for them on 
the German Embassy staff. 

General Ironside himself, incidentally, had had per¬ 
sonal experience of this type of work. I remember him 
telling me some of his adventures in German South 
West Africa when as a young officer he crossed the 
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border in German uniform "in order to obtain certain 
information.” On one occasion he was sitting round a 
fire with some German cavalrymen, perfectly confident 
in his disguise, when something about his dog caught 
his attention. It was still wearing its collar and he 
realised with horror that it still had his own name on the 
plate. Another time he was standing casually by the 
roadside when General Deimling, the German Com- 
mander-in-Chief rode up to him and ordered him to 
hold his horse. He was rewarded for his services with 
a thaler, and afterwards carried it with him when he 
went on the Murmansk expedition against Soviet 
Russia in 1919. 

The selection of the right man to represent an army 
abroad is not always an easy task. Germany had not been 
allowed to send out Military Attaches since the end of 
the war, and as a result had lost a good deal of practical 
experience in this field. The first essential of course, 
is that the representative should suit the country to 
which he is accredited. You do not need to tell most 
General Staffs this, but in 1933 the German General 
Staff still had a lot to learn. I was able to appreciate this 
at first hand because in the course of my work I visited 
the three capitals, London, Paris and Brussels, and was 
able to form my own opinion of the types of men 
employed there. 

Unlike most other armies in Western Europe the 
German Army did not demand much from its repre¬ 
sentatives in the way of foreign languages. Tactics were 
regarded as the most important subject, the one key to 
victory in war, and as a result they were studied with 
an almost religious fervour. When one remembers how 
brilliant old Moltke, one of the founders of the army, 
had been at languages, this parochial attitude seems 
quite astonishing. In the long run it cost us dearly. 
Personally it was not until I was sent abroad that I 
began to appreciate the value of foreign languages 
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AT THE MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR MARSHAL PILSUDSKI 


properly. For the first time I really felt grateful for my 
knowledge of them. But at the same time as I wa9 sent 
to England a colleague of mine was sent to Russia 
without knowing one single word of Russian, and 
Falkenhorst was accredited to the countries of the 
Little Entente without knowing a word of any of their 
languages. These officers were bound to find them¬ 
selves at a permanent disadvantage. 

There is a tradition of friction between the German 
Foreign Service and the representatives of the Army 
and 1 was soon to become aware of it. Herr von Hoesch 
was Ambassador to London at the time of my appoint¬ 
ment and when he heard about it he is reported to have 
exclaimed angrily: “Now what are they after? Meddling 
in politics, 1 suppose.” 

Of course there was a certain amount of justification 
for this attitude. Von Schleicher, the Chancellor of the 
day, was a soldier. The Foreign Office obviously felt 
that they would be subjected to pressure from the 
army and have their own style cramped. As a result of 
all this, I got rather a frigid reception when I first 
arrived in London. I cannot say that the Embassy helped 
to make me feel at home or get settled down in my new 
surroundings. 

As a matter of fact, von Hoesch was one of the 
Foreign Office’s outstanding personalities. He was a 
really intelligent man and soon recognised how useful 
the loyal co-operation of a senior army officer might be 
to him. We were living in a world in which the military 
situation was constantly changing, and the Ambassador 
simply had to keep himself informed. 

Looking back now I see that it was already fairly 
possible to tell which way Britain’s foreign policy was 
heading. A detailed knowledge of her internal political 
and military situation and a general overall picture of 
her strategic and economic needs were indispensable. 

I set out to obtain them. 
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My quest led me to Dr. Bielfeld, the extremely 
competent economic expert at the Embassy, with whom 
I began a very close and, as events proved, highly 
successful collaboration. After a time I found myself 
able to forecast British moves in foreign policy with 
confidence and a considerable degree of accuracy. 

Of course, from the point of view of the professional 
diplomat it is only the Chef de Mission, the Counsellor 
and the First Secretary, who are supposed to concern 
themselves with the general political system of a 
country in this way. The other members of the staff 
are supposed to function as specialists in economic, 
consular, cultural, social affairs or whatever it may be. 
In this context it is worth recalling what Count Metter- 
nich said to his staff when he took over the post of 
Ambassador in London at the beginning of the century. 
“Gentlemen,” he began, “I will concern myself with 
politics. You will keep me informed about who lunches 
and who sleeps with whom.” 

A Military Attache is free to set about his task in any 
way he chooses, particularly in a collection of states 
as heterogeneous as the British Empire. And in fact 
at one time the military and political information that 
I was supplying from London was of real concern to 
the Army leaders. It was often, of course, distasteful 
to the politicians of the Third Reich, but nevertheless 
no one, not even the Minister for War, was prepared 
to hide it from them. Then the storm clouds began to 
gather. As the news being sent from London became 
more and more distasteful to the Foreign Office, or 
rather the Reich Chancellery, they issued an order that 
in future the Attache’s information was to be confined to 
purely military matters. (This, in fact, did not happen 
until after the fall of General von Fritsch and my recall.) 

But here was evidence of a truly astonishing principle 
at work. Things got even worse during the war when 
Ribbentrop tried to muzzle the Chefs de Mission who 
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remained in foreign countries. Information was to be 
suppressed when it was unpalatable. He quarrelled 
violently with one particular Ambassador over this. 
The Ambassador quite rightly protested that this made 
nonsense of the whole business of diplomatic repre¬ 
sentation abroad. To which Ribbentrop replied that 
Ambassadors who were guilty of consistently sending 
in bad news would find themselves faced with a firing 
squad. “And what is more,” he screamed, “the Fuhrer 
will give his full approval.” Quern dew perdere vult. . . . 

From time to time an Ambassador and his Military 
Attach^ are bound to disagree. There are moments when 
each views a particular situation from his own point of 
view. Count Schulenberg, who had been Military 
Attach^ in London before the first world war (he later 
became famous as Chief of Staff to the Crown Prince) 
gave me a good instance of this. In January 1906 he had 
submitted a report in which he stated quite categoric¬ 
ally that the British Army would certainly take part in 
a war against us, should war break out, and, in fact, on 
the left flank of the French. When the report, which 
had been seen neither by the Ambassador nor the 
Foreign Office, arrived in Berlin it caused quite a sensa¬ 
tion. The Kaiser read it and got his Reichs Chancellor, 
von Biilow, to ask Count Metternich, the Ambassador 
in London, for his opinion. Metternich expressed a 
directly opposite view. 

Later on, however, Metternich changed his mind. He 
gave his reasons for doing so in a particularly courageous 
dispatch, which may well have been one of the reasons 
why he was replaced shortly afterwards. Unfortunately 
the practice of muzzling diplomatic representatives 
had been prevalent long before the days of the Third 
Reich. In fact it was a well-known dodge in the Diplo¬ 
matic Service to ascribe opinions which one knew were 
not going to be liked to the Albanian or Paraguayan 
Minister. 
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For some time after my appointment the Minister 
for War found nothing to quarrel with in my dispatches. 
It must have been during the summer of 1934 that I 
first began to issue warnings of a fairly serious nature. 
A few months later the Minister for War sent for 
Beck, then Chief of the General Staff, and asked him 
to “put me in my place.” I think the real trouble was 
that I always expressed myself in my dispatches in a 
straightforward soldierly fashion, and that was just the 
sort of thing that the men of the Third Reich couldn’t 
stand. I think it is worth quoting here in full the letter 
that 1 got from General Beck on this occasion. For it 
not only gives a good idea of the general situation at the 
time, but also throws a light on the extremely human 
and sensible way in which Beck was in the habit of 
interpreting his orders. Here then is the letter he wrote 
to me: 

In answer to your letter no. 49 of 14th November, 
1934 ,1 have been informed by the Minister of War that 
he takes objection to the views you express in it. He does 
not like the suggestion that he has been kept inadequately 
informed by the Air Ministry. The departments con¬ 
cerned have their own instructions to keep a careful 
watch on all matters of this type. 

But in order to avoid trouble of this sort in future the 
Reichminister for War would be glad if you would omit 
the sharpness of tone that is discernible in this report. 
You will undoubtedly not find this difficult as both the 
Minister and I are of the opinion that it was quite 
accidental. 

While requesting you to observe the Minister's wishes 
in future I send you my best wishes for the New Year 
and remain. 

Yours ever, 

( signed ) Beck. 
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This business of trying to muzzle us reached its 
climax during the crisis which followed the Occupation 
of the Rhineland. After receiving a series of clear 
warnings from us in London, Hitler flew into one of 
his uncontrollable fits of rage. 

The other military attaches during my period in 
London were very different types of men and yet all 
were remarkable personalities. There was Putna, the 
Russian, Secretary of the Russian Council of Defence 
and later Bliicher’s Chief of Staff in the Far East. There 
was Voruz the Frenchman, a highly educated and 
widely travelled man. There was the Swede Bjoernst- 
jerna, an elegant man-of-the-world; and finally, one 
of the very best, the American Raymond Lee. Lieuten¬ 
ant Colonel Lee seemed to regard his task as being 
primarily a research into the financial, political and 
economic problems of Britain’s potential as a whole. 
His judgement was always well balanced and sound. 
He attached less importance to more straightforward 
military matters such as tactics. This was, of course, in 
accordance with the more progressive American 
approach to things. Above all he was a young man of 
great charm and a disarming wit. 

I once had occasion to consult with him about a 
blunder committed by one of the other Attaches. This 
was a representative of one of the South American 
states, who had just arrived. He had managed to turn 
up at a rehearsal of the Trooping of the Colour in a 
civilian suit and a bowler hat and actually mounted his 
horse in this condition. It seemed to me an occasion for 
the Senior Attach^ to speak in defence of our dignity. 
I suggested this to Lee who was later my successor as 
doyen of the Attaches. “Well,” he said, “I shouldn’t 
worry, von Geyr; just tell everybody he was your 
groom.” I laughed and did as I was told, and respected 
Lee more than ever. 

The German-Japanese political rapprochement had 
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very little effect on the personal relations of the 
attaches with one another. In London in any case it 
was unusual for close political bonds to imply personal 
intimacy. In fact my Japanese colleagues kept very much 
to themselves and usually had only quite a short term 
of duty, certainly never more than two years. Apparently 
Tokyo did not consider it desirable for Attaches to 
settle down in the country to which they were accredited. 
Among them were Ando, who was later Minister of 
the Interior, and Colonel Maruyama, a very remarkable 
man who eventually became the chief of the Japanese 
Intelligence Service. 

Putna, the Russian, was an extraordinary man. A 
Lithuanian by birth, he used to say that his native 
village was next door to Pilsudski’s, and he had a way 
of referring to things Russian with astonishing objec¬ 
tivity. As far as Bolshevism was concerned he would 
sometimes say that it was not of Russian origin at all, 
but the invention of a German Jew, and had merely 
found the most fertile soil for itself in Russia. Later this 
ex-guardsman from one of the Imperial Guards 
Infantry Regiments of St. Petersburg was to write the 
foreword to the Russian manual on higher strategy. He 
ended his days in the cells of the Lubianka, where he 
was shot. As a way of justifying his execution, at a time 
when so many of the other important men in Russia 
were meeting the same fate, it was stated that when in 
London he had been very closely connected with a 
serving German officer. Of course there was absolutely 
no foundation for such an accusation. 

My relations with the Soviet Military Attach^ were 
always of particular interest to the British: I made a 
point of keeping on friendly terms with him. Once at a 
luncheon given by the C.I.G.S. I found myself sitting 
opposite him, and I went so far as to chat with him for 
a while in Russian, though I was aware that it was not 
exactly good manners to do so. At that time it seemed 
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to me quite unthinkable that the German Government 
should waste political opportunities for purely ideo¬ 
logical reasons. 

Shortly after the news of Putna’s execution reached 
London, I happened to be leaving my club at the same 
moment as the Head of the Eastern European Section 
at the British War Office, Colonel Hastings Ismay, as he 
then was. He had had a good deal to do with Putna and 
we spoke of the Russian’s violent death. Ismay, who 
was later military adviser to Mr. Churchill during the 
second world war, said: “You know, I wouldn’t mind 
dying. But the idea of being shot by one’s own people 
is quite horrible.” 

A Military Attache’s life in London could be gay and 
full of variety. If people were interested in the country 
one represented, they also took an interest in its repre¬ 
sentative. But from a personal point of view there was 
always a certain amount of difficulty as far as expense 
was concerned. This was something which was inade¬ 
quately provided for. The German bureaucracy, in all 
its wisdom, had fixed the rate of pay and allowances in 
the various capitals according to the cost of food index. 
Food, though, was not the thing that was really expen¬ 
sive in London; it was the round of social life that 
counted. To make matters worse they had begun to cut 
down the allowance due to me even before I left home. 

There were some exceptional men among the German 
foreign correspondents in London at that time, and I 
naturally made good use of their contacts for my own 
political information. The representative of the old- 
established Wolfsschen Bureau was Herr von Ustinow, 
a clever and most amusing person who had many good 
friends among the English. He was never on the best 
of terms with the Party, a failing that was attributed by 
them to his remote Russian ancestry, and, in spite of 
his distinguished record in the first world war (he had 
served with the 123rd Wurtemberg Grenadier Regiment 
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and later with the Flying Corps), he lost his job. He 
subsequently acquired British nationality. 

His successor was a very different sort of person. I 
had to invite him to my home, and we sat together in 
the garden one lovely spring evening over a glass of 
punch. His tongue was loosened by drink and, with an 
air of sneaking self-satisfaction, he told me how he and 
his friends had managed to discredit Bruning with 
Hindenburg. It was one of the dirtiest intrigues I had 
ever heard of, and I could not imagine how anyone 
could boast of having taken part in it. 

Next to Herr von Ustinow, Herr von Dewall of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung and Baron Stutterheim of the 
Berliner Tageblatt were the most outstandingly brilliant 
journalists. To Baron Stutterheim, who was a man with 
a first-rate brain and a deep understanding of British 
psychology, I owe a great deal of my knowledge of 
British affairs. 

I did not concern myself very much with mere 
military details in London, but considered it rather to 
be my duty to keep my superiors informed about the 
major strategic problems of the British Empire and the 
development of its military strength as a whole. I was 
therefore at pains to keep in touch with every significant 
political tendency, including the many different cross¬ 
currents of opinion to be heard in the London clubs. 
Owing to the distances in London it is seldom possible 
for men in the higher Government offices to go home 
for lunch, and in the clubs at lunch-time one had an 
opportunity to talk to men in responsible positions. 

When I left London, I was able to give my successor 
a list of about thirty people interested in Anglo-German 
relations, who were not afraid to speak their minds, 
and who, for one reason or another, might be worth 
knowing. 

At a lunch given in the House of Commons by an 
M.P., whose outspoken anti-German and pro-French 
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views had earned him the nickname of “the honourable 
and gallant member for France” and whose curiosity 
I had continually to disappoint, I made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Lloyd George. 

His flashing eye was as remarkable as his flow of 
rhetoric and his Celtic vitality. The conversation came 
round to 1914: “No one here understood Germany,” he 
said. “If you had been content just to attack Russia, it 
would have been a matter of three to six months. 
Nobody in Britain would have made a move. Foch 
himself said to me, ‘The French peasant does not go to 
war over things in Eastern Europe’.” Then he paid me 
a compliment, and gave an imitation of Foch saying: 
"Ah les Allemands, born soldats, born soldats .” He went 
on to say that every British soldier who had fought at 
the front was friendly to Germany, including his own 
son who was sitting at a nearby table. I brought up the 
question of the German colonies: “Even if I had wanted 
to,” said Lloyd George, “I would never have succeeded 
in winning the Dominions round to my view that 
Germany should be given back her colonies.” 

The British are a strange race. Lloyd George was one 
of their great men, yet I have seen him walk through a 
crowd of people, all of whom knew who he was, but 
all of whom remained silent, just staring at him. Their 
stare did however express something: satisfaction at 
seeing one of their leaders among them at a critical 
time, and the unspoken acknowledgement that he was 
one of them. It is a mistake to imagine that the British 
are not moved when they are silent. Once the silence 
breaks, it does so with an outburst of emotion. There 
is something there that runs very deep. 

I cannot go into a long description of the British 
character here, but two things struck me very forcibly 
about them: the excellent manners of the ordinary 
people and the official classes, and the vast difference 
between the pleasantness of the British as individuals 
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and the cold egoism of their country’s policy. The 
simple Englishman, with his complete lack of envy, and 
the British official of every grade with his objectivity 
and conscientious efforts to be helpful, compare very 
favourably with other nationalities. 

Training in the British attitude to life begins at 
school. When my son was seven, he learnt boxing as a 
voluntary subject at school. An older German cousin 
who was staying with us said he thought that was 
splendid as it would teach him the offensive spirit. The 
reply was surprising, but truly British: “We aren’t 
allowed to do the attacking. We have to hold everything 
back until the moment when the other person makes a 
mistake and then knock him out.” Then, in his first 
report, there was the revealing statement: “Ben is too 
excitable at football.” I must say that I was only too 
glad, knowing as I did that Ben would have to know how 
to defend himself when the time came for him to 
transfer from an English to a German school. 

The following story is another rather striking example 
of the British mentality: I was driving back to London 
with the Director of one of the Branches of the 
British General Staff, a friend of mine with whom 
I’d been spending a wonderful day in and around 
Oxford. 

“Why, in fact,” I asked him, “did you allow Haig 
to remain in command in the war? He was a good 
soldier, but not exactly a genius.” 

“My dear von Geyr,” was the reply, “we British 
have a rooted objection to geniuses. In the long run 
they usually land one in the soup.” 

The most lovable class in Britain is “the man-in-the- 
street.” One cannot help admiring his humanity, his 
love of children and animals, his individual self-control, 
his determination to behave decently and his sense of 
humour. 

Even among the educated bourgeoisie there is a 
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large section of the British public which takes very 
little interest in politics. The Test Match or the sixth 
consecutive victory of Brown Jack at Ascot evokes far 
greater interest. But once the British get warmed up 
politically they take a long time to cool down. All who 
know this, from the Prime Minister downwards, tread 
warily when the political temper of the people is 
roused. The Hoare-Laval crisis provided a striking 
example of this. 

In 1935, at the outset of the Abyssinian War, 
Mussolini was far more unpopular in the eyes of the 
British man-in-the-street than Hitler, who was not, as 
yet, particularly disliked by the masses. Under the ever- 
increasing threat of a general war, the then Foreign 
Secretary, Sir Samuel Hoare, and the French Minister, 
Laval, had suggested that a large slice of Abyssinian 
territory should be given up to the Italians. The 
British people, who had had it drilled into them by their 
Government that membership of the League of Nations 
implied collective security, were stirred at every level 
of society to passionate indignation. A senior staff 
officer said to me with some bitterness: “So that’s 
what they call collective security!” Again, as in 1914 
when the Germans marched into Belgium, the deter¬ 
mination of the ordinary men and women to see fair 
play and to protect the under-dog came angrily to the 
fore. The Government was obliged to eat humble pie, 
and Baldwin to drop his far-sighted Foreign Secretary. 
Cartoons in the press depicted such scenes as the Prime 
Minister standing in the role of an executioner beside 
the block, having just chopped off the head of his former 
Foreign Secretary. 

Some of my own experiences as Military Attache 
were very typical. The German uniform and the Iron 
Cross were known to everyone. In England uniform is 
only worn on exceptional occasions, but the reaction 
to the German uniform was remarkable and ran true 
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to form in every class, from “Court Circles” down to 
the working man in any London suburb. 

When I first went to Court in 1933 with the Diplo¬ 
matic Corps and walked past the rows of British guests 
there, the looks I received seemed to say a great deal. 
The Diplomatic Corps, after being presented to the 
King in order of precedence, walks out of the presenta¬ 
tion room past the rows of waiting debutantes and their 
mothers. Though the young girls could not take in 
everything they saw at once—there were so many 
foreign uniforms, including the unique desert dress of 
the Saudi Arabians—the steely gaze of the older women 
seemed to be saying: “Those are the men who killed 
our husbands, brothers and fiances.” Occasionally, too, 
British officers who were friends of mine would tell me 
that they could not possibly invite me to their homes 
because their mothers would never forget that I had 
been the enemy of their dead husband or brother. 

After the Silver Jubilee thanksgiving service in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in 1935, my wife and I were driving 
slowly back to the Embassy through the huge crowds 
that lined the streets. Suddenly a real London Cockney 
jumped on to the running-board of the car, determined 
to see for himself what was going on just as his equiva¬ 
lent in Berlin would have done. First he had a good 
stare at my wife’s smart clothes, then at my uniform. 
Suddenly his face lit up in a broad friendly grin and he 
said: "Hullo, Jerry!” 

The way the men who had fought us stared at the 
German uniform, as we rode past them behind the 
King on his Birthday Parade, was not unfriendly: but 
the eyes of the women held a different meaning if one 
crossed them. They seemed to be saying: “We have 
nothing against you Germans, or you personally. 
There’s only one thing we ask of you—no more war...” 

After breakfast one day at the Embassy I had a 
dramatic little encounter with a fashionable English 
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lady, the male members of whose family were serving 
with their regiments at Aldershot. I tried to give 
reassuring replies to her increasingly anxious questions, 
and though she could not bring herself to put her 
obvious fear of war into words I could guess what she 
was thinking. “1 know exactly what will happen,” she 
seemed to say. “They will go on driving you into a 
corner until you have to strike again.” 

It is doubtful whether the British, as a race, under¬ 
stand the meaning of gratitude, at any rate as the Jews 
do. The sentiment is quite alien to every class of British 
officialdom. Once when I was visiting the German 
Section at the War Office, I remarked that I had just 
been to look at the splendid diorama of the Battle of 
Waterloo in the nearby United Services Museum. I 
said that I was sorry not to have been able to make out 
a single Prussian. The smiling reply was that it depicted 
an earlier stage of the battle. ... In the same way, it 
is rare to find an English history book which admits 
that only twenty per cent, of the troops who fought 
under Wellington were English. An official of the 
British passport control, on seeing the name on the pass¬ 
port of a member of Marshal Bliicher’s family, greeted 
him at Dover with the words: “Are you an offspring of 
the chap who arrived too late at Waterloo?” 

It is now more than ten years since I was Military 
Attach^ in London, but I have given a good deal of 
thought to that period, especially during the time I was 
a prisoner of war. The British had no more desire for 
war than the Germans had. If today I were put on 
oath and asked to state whether, at any time during the 
mid-nineteen-thirties, it would have been possible to 
establish good relations with Britain in a manner that 
was both honourable and satisfactory to Germany, I 
would say, “Yes,” without any hesitation or reserve, just 
as I would have done at the time. 

An outward sign of the increasing seriousness of the 
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situation was the growing number of Military Attaches 
accredited to London. In 1937 alone, there arrived in 
rapid succession a Czech, a Turk, a Bolivian and an 
Egyptian. 

The clouds were beginning to gather on the horizon. 
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CHAPTER II 


S CHULENBURG, the President’s second A.D.C., 
came into the ante-room of the President’s Palace, 
where the new Military Attaches were waiting. 
“The Field Marshal will see you one by one,” he 
announced. We had come to take our leave, before 
being sent out into the world again for the first time 
since 1918. Schulenburg went with me into the study 
of the old soldier who had fought beside my father in 
the Bodyguard at Koniggratz and St. Privat. 

Hindenburg started talking about Britain straight 
away and described the constant wavering of British 
policy in one short sentence: “Sie sind mal so, mal so .” 
“First they go one way then the other.” But there was a 
note of friendly sympathy in his voice. 

All that one can say about my reception at the other 
end, by the War Office, is that it was marked by mild 
interest, coolness, politeness and hesitancy. 

We two German Attaches were quite inexperienced, 
and full of good intentions. Shortly after our arrival we 
suggested that we should lay a wreath at the Cenotaph, 
simply as a gesture of international chivalry. We got 
permission to do this from the British, but they didn’t 
show much enthusiasm for the idea, and stipulated that 
we should wear civilian clothes for the ceremony. We 
did not want to make a fuss about dress at this early 
stage, and anyway there wouldn’t have been much 
point in doing so as civilian clothes are worn much 
more frequently in England than in Germany. The 
proceedings were reported in the Press. There was 
even a photograph in one of the papers. The official 
announcement in The Times was tucked away in very 
small print. The British have their own ways of making 
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news they do not want to hear seem unimportant. From 
some high-up in our own Ministry of Defence we 
received a reprimand for laying the wreath in civilian 
clothes and the matter was soon forgotten. 

Not long afterwards Herr Rosenberg turned up in 
London and also laid a wreath at the Cenotaph. He 
had not thought it necessary to warn either the British 
authorities or the Ambassador beforehand. And so a 
“bobby” promptly removed the wreath. That was 
that. . . . 

The Director of Military Operations and Intelligence 
(similar to the German Erster Oberquartiermeister) was 
at that time General Sir William Bartholomew. He was 
the C.I.G.S.’s right-hand man. The head of the 
Western European Section was a Colonel Bond. 
Bartholomew was a small intelligent man, full of 
vitality. He had a pleasant personality, but was strongly 
influenced in his outlook towards Germany by the 
German treatment of the Jews. Bond had lost a brother 
fighting against the Germans and was generally very 
unco-operative, even for an Englishman. When, how¬ 
ever, he left the job about a year later, he and his 
charming wife came to be on much better terms with 
us than they ever had been during the time when we 
were officially working together so closely. He later 
became Governor of Malaya. 

By a happy coincidence the Head of the German 
Section, Lieut.-Col. Whitefoord was an old “Stutt- 
garter.” This thin Scotsman, an officer in the Royal 
Artillery, was the son of the British pastor in Stuttgart. 
He had spent some years as a boy in the Realgymnasium 
in my home town, and had subsequently moved in 
society circles that I knew intimately. This common 
bond, combined with his Scottish simplicity and tact, 
and his knowledge of German ways all helped enor¬ 
mously to make me feel more at home on my arrival in 
London. Of course he never breathed a word to me that 
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might have been against the interests of his country. 
This type of British officer is far too conscientious and 
well-trained in self-control for that. But he was one of 
the nicest professional colleagues I got to know in 
England, and I will always remember him. 

In London it always takes quite a time before some¬ 
one in an official position is accepted or not. At a later 
date Ribbentrop must have set up a record for this. I 
knew exactly what I had to do. I had to be patient, and 
to allow things and people to take their own good time. 
I must not be pushing, nor behave in too un-English 
a way. I spent most of 1933 getting to know the 
mentality of the British Army. First of all, naturally, 
I had to accustom myself to the slow British tempo. 
Everyone took the greatest trouble to be helpful and I 
found that they were all convinced that the Germans 
were “mad keen” soldiers, so much so that the younger 
generation of soldiers at Aldershot, who were busy 
trying to ginger up the traditional British inertia, were 
nicknamed “the Prussians.” One was constantly hear¬ 
ing comments on German military efficiency. 

At the beginning of January 1934 old General Sir Ian 
Hamilton, the President of the British Legion went to 
Berlin, to receive the drums of his old Regiment, the 
Gordon Highlanders, personally from President Hin- 
denburg. I had conveyed his wish to have them back to 
Hindenburg and he had replied immediately: “It is a 
small thing for us to do for our brothers-in-arms at 
Waterloo.” I was only present at the dinner which 
Blomberg gave for the Scottish contingent. Hess, 
Hitler’s Deputy, was there too but kept very quiet 
throughout the evening. 

At this time we had to put up with a good deal of 
interference from Ribbentrop’s office in the Wilhelm- 
strasse. He had taken on himself the task of fostering 
good relations between the various organisations of 
ex-servicemen. Both Armies had been successfully 
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encouraging the idea and the British ex-servicemen were 
markedly pro-German in their outlook. Ribbentrop 
and Goebbels, however, merely succeeded in spoiling 
or perverting something which should have produced 
nothing but good results. 

In February 1934 the Head of the Western European 
section of the War Office, Colonel Bond, paid a visit 
to Berlin and returned very satisfied with all that he 
had seen. Early in July he was replaced by Colonel 
Bernard Paget; Major-General Dill took over from 
General Bartholomew. 

My respect for that fine British soldier is as great 
today as it ever was. Sir John Dill was denied the 
laurels of victory. He was not allowed to retain the 
military leadership of his country right through to the 
end of the war—a war which he had done everything in 
his power to avert. He was a good Englishman, a good 
European, and a good Christian, and his efforts to 
prevent war had gravely endangered his health. After 
the occupation of the Rhineland he was sent to Palestine, 
the country which the British Secretary of State for 
the Colonies had said was the British Empire’s biggest 
problem. Sir John Dill, who had arranged the advan¬ 
tageous Anglo-Egyptian Treaty in 1935, was then 
looked upon as the only man who could cope with such 
a problem. After Dunkirk the British Government 
appointed him to the highest rank of all, Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff. I don’t know the reasons which 
led to his retirement in the autumn of 1941, but an 
outsider like myself is bound to wonder whether such 
a far-sighted and deeply religious man could really 
have worked for long in harmony with a man of 
Winston Churchill’s temperament. 

In a way Dill resembled Beck, both in character and 
in the tragic circumstances of his private life. Each had 
the same overriding spirituality and the same mag¬ 
nanimity and distinction of character. 
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When, after the plot of the 20th July, I was forced to 
destroy all the letters I had kept from my British friends 
I made an exception of Sir John Dill’s farewell letter 
written from Jerusalem. Events beyond our control 
were to make us enemies, but in this farewell letter he 
called me his friend, and it is as a friend that I will 
always think of him. 

Bernard Paget, who was his colleague for many years 
and was in some ways complementary to him, was a 
very different character. He was the sort of soldier who 
might have been one of Cromwell’s Ironsides. Smaller 
than Dill, he was like him an infantryman. A brilliant 
officer, a fanatical hard worker, he was above all a man 
of enormous determination. It was his mouth and chin 
with their almost morose expression that struck one 
most forcibly about his finely chiselled, weather-beaten 
face. With Dill, as with Beck, it was the eyes and fore¬ 
head which were the dominant features. 

Paget was the son of the Bishop of Oxford and had 
begun his soldiering career in the Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire Light Infantry. From his earliest 
days, he had absorbed the atmosphere of the unique 
cathedral city which was his home, and his deeply 
felt Christianity naturally found the Soviet outlook 
unsympathetic. 

Dill had once lived in Eisenach for a time, but spoke 
no German, and Paget, too, was unable either to speak 
or read German. The latter had spent some time in the 
French Army in Morocco and thus knew it from the 
inside and not only from his contacts with it during 
the first world war. One of his arms had been badly 
crippled by a German bomb, but he never mentioned 
this and it was hardly noticeable to an outsider. 

When I returned to London from the Belgian 
Cavalry manoeuvres early in July 1934, just after the 
Rohm plot, I went to see the new Head of the Western 
European Section in his office. It was a very satisfactory 
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interview which he brought to a close by saying: “If 
there is anything you need, you can always come and 
see me.” His words put an end to the reticence I had 
been taking such pains to show up to that moment. 

The knowledge I had gained in the course of six 
months’ continuous observation enabled me to draw 
my own conclusions. At the time of the Berlin talks in 
March 1935, I could write to Colonel Karl Heinrich 
von Sttilpnagel, then head of the Foreign Armies 
Branch of the General Staff, that with the arrival of 
those two wartime friends, Dill and Paget, at the War 
Office, a new spirit had entered its policy. It was now 
believed that Germany must be given a fair deal if 
there was to be any prospect of maintaining peace in 
Europe. 

I said that some of the most influential men in the 
British Army (the Deputy C.I.G.S., the Commandant 
of the Staff College at Camberley, the Commandant 
of the Imperial Defence College, etc.) were adopting 
a definitely friendly attitude towards the German 
Military Attach^. Probably there had been a certain 
amount of prompting from above in all this, but the 
new atmosphere was making my work very pleasant. 
It was certainly encouraged by the War Office and 
tolerated, at any rate, by the Foreign Office. I stated 
most emphatically that to demand too many concessions, 
especially with regard to the Luftwaffe would nip this 
new feeling of rapprochement in the bud. At the same 
time I made no bones about the fact that Britain’s 
rearmament was directed against Germany. It took 
courage to say this, but a great deal was at stake. 

Over and over again I made it plain in my letters and 
reports that London counted on the terms agreed on 
in Berlin being kept. That is to say that the forces 
already in being should not be substantially exceeded 
after February 1st. 

In the spring of 1935, after a number of preliminary 
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arrangements, everything was set for the first exchange 
of officers. We had agreed upon an exchange, not of 
specialists, but of “ordinary young men without any 
particular political feelings.” As the British put it, 
“They just ought to get drunk together.” I asked the 
British authorities whether the first German infantry 
officer to be attached to the British Army since the war 
might go to the Grenadier Guards, and this was agreed 
upon. Certain difficulties, however, arose on the Ger¬ 
man side and, as the exchanges were much sought 
after, strings began to be pulled. First of all the 
Ministry of War suggested that one of the officers in 
the exchange should be the man who dealt with British 
political affairs in the Ministry. I turned him down for 
this very reason, and thereby made a new enemy in a 
clique where friends were already few and far between. 
The next choice was a man who was only five foot high. 
As the Grenadier Guards are mostly extremely tall men 
of well over six foot, even without their bearskins, I 
felt that this miniature German infantryman might, 
through no fault of his own, have produced a slightly 
comic effect. Unfortunately the final choice was little 
better. Though not wanting in size, he lacked person¬ 
ality. The cavalryman was better. He was a good mixer 
and ex-champion German amateur steeplechase rider. 
He soon found his niche in the regiment to which he 
was attached at Aldershot. 

Lord Hailsham, the Secretary of State for War, had 
been in charge of the British side of the exchange. It 
very nearly didn’t materialise at all owing to some last- 
minute hitch. 

There was contact between the two Armies in other 
fields too, and this was unaffected by the ever-changing 
political situation. The jumping team from the Hanover 
cavalry school wanted to come over to London for the 
Horse Show at Olympia, and the Ministry for War was 
able to make their visit possible. 
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Another plan proved less easy to carry out. The spirit 
of the Locarno Pact had been that Britain should be on 
the same terms with Germany as with France. With the 
idea of making this still more of a reality I tentatively 
suggested to the British Staff College that they should 
pay a visit to the battle-fields of East Prussia. Hitherto 
they had always paid an annual visit to the French 
battle-fields. The next day I received a telephone call 
from the War Office to say that the C.I.G.S. was very 
interested in the suggestion and unfortunately that 
year’s plans had already been made, but the matter 
would be considered for the following year. 

However, on July 19th, the War Office asked whether 
it would be possible for two high-ranking British 
officers to spend a week with the German Army on its 
manoeuvres, and then a few days visiting Tannenberg 
and the East Prussian battle-fields, under the guidance 
of a German officer. The Germans agreed to this, and 
Dill and Paget attended the manoeuvres in East 
Prussia. They returned very much impressed by all 
that they had seen. The thing that had struck them 
most about the German army was the excellent relation¬ 
ship between officers and men. Their surprise shows 
the effect which constant propaganda can have even 
upon intelligent and hard-headed soldiers. British 
propaganda, during the war, had presented the German 
Army as a machine held together solely by iron dis¬ 
cipline, by brutality even. Speaking quite objectively, I 
must say that in my opinion officers in the German 
Army were on much closer personal terms with their 
men than was the case in the British Army. In the 
latter, the N.C.O.s intervene in training and discipline 
to a degree unknown in the old German Army. 

The visit was a great success. I had had no doubt 
that it would be, as I had asked General Beck before¬ 
hand to see that it was. I suggested that he, as Chief of 
the General Staff, should set a precedent by returning 
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the visit. He would have enjoyed it, but his diffidence 
prevented him from doing so. I was sorry, as his meeting 
with Gamelin in Paris and with Dill in Berlin had 
shown how keen he was to establish professional con¬ 
tact with other countries, and his visits abroad could 
have done nothing but good. He belonged to the old 
Germany, a Germany very different from that of the 
Nazis. 

What worried us in London was not so much the 
relations between the two countries, as the unpredict¬ 
ability of German policy. As I said in my letter to 
Stiilpnagel in October, nothing would have suited us 
better than for Berlin to keep quiet for a time. In a 
letter written in April I had already said: “There ought 
to be no more ‘incidents’ for some time to come. British 
politicians and British public opinion will not stand for 
another ‘Memel.’ It is a matter of political common- 
sense, not of Germany’s rights. It does not get one 
very far if one insists on one’s rights and cuts one’s 
throat in the process.” 

Unfortunately the task of the Embassy in London was 
made unnecessarily difficult from home. The Party 
made as much trouble as they could, both for the 
Foreign Office in Berlin and for their very capable 
Ambassador, von Hoesch, in London. 

I too began to be aware that irresponsible and ill- 
informed people in Berlin were encroaching on my 
preserves. I warned my friend Stiilpnagel that oblique 
action of this kind was bound to prejudice my work. 
His reply was revealing: “You are of course absolutely 
right in your assessment of things in Britain,” he wrote. 
“In principle we agree, but, in fact, it is impossible for 
us to interfere in any way when men in high, and even 
the highest, positions in the State choose to act other¬ 
wise. Take for example the case which you evidently 
had in mind when you wrote: the transmission of 
military material to the British Foreign Office. That 
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was done entirely without our knowledge and approval. 
Of course we agree with you wholeheartedly in principle 
and will do whatever we can in future to make your 
task more easy.” 

What had actually occurred in this case was that 
Hitler had given military information about German re¬ 
armament to the British Foreign Office, without saying 
a word about it to the German General Staff. Such 
action could only imply one of two things: either that 
someone high up in the Ministry for War had supplied 
him with the figures, or that the facts had been falsified 
by the Reichs Chancellery. 

This by-passing of the responsible authorities was by 
no means exceptional. On more than one occasion the 
Embassy got to hear that Hitler was making private 
moves in the political game through the medium of 
irresponsible people. For instance, in London, there 
was a certain Princess X—a lady of no particular note. 
The person to whom she forwarded the Chancellor’s 
letters was immensely wealthy, but commanded very 
little respect in England. 

At that time, the Minister for War was still 
satisfied with the work I was doing. His opinion only 
changed when, as a result of the increasing rashness of 
German foreign policy, Anglo-German friendship 
began to dwindle away altogether. I went to see him and 
reminded him that a policy which led to war between 
the Western Powers could only benefit the Russians. 
“What,” I concluded, “will happen when the Russians 
are eventually on the Rhine?” Blomberg did not seem 
in the least annoyed. He appeared not to be in the mood 
for an argument, and simply leant back in his chair, 
shrugged his shoulders and said: “Yes, you’re right. 
Those fellows are so damnably ambitious.” 

Relations between the two General Staffs might 
have been described around that time (the autumn 
of 1935) as straightforward, friendly and free from 
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suspicion. Dill was treated with absolute confidence in 
Berlin, and there was not a shadow of doubt that both 
sides wanted peace. Britain especially was anxious to see 
the end of the Abyssinian war. The last thing the 
German General Staff wanted was to see peace jeopard¬ 
ised. Even Blomberg was opposed to war. But at the 
same time he was quite determined not to sacrifice 
himself in the German Army’s struggle with the 
Reichs Chancellery. This attitude led to a good deal 
of unpleasantness, and naturally violent differences of 
opinion of the sort that arose in the German Army 
could not be kept from foreign observers in Berlin for 
long. 

1934 had brought about a definite change for the 
better in my relations with the War Office. Only a few 
months after taking up his appointment, Colonel Paget 
had visited Berlin and, not long afterwards, the War 
Office gave me concrete proof of their confidence in 
me by sending round the text of a lecture to my office. 
It was to be given by a Serving British officer to a Swiss 
Officers’ Association and they wanted to know if I 
would translate it. The subject was the war potential 
of the British Empire and it contained useful and, as 
yet, unpublished material about British resources, 
based on official statistics. To me the most interesting 
thing of all was the statement that Great Britain had 
had 22,171 aircraft in November 1918. As recently as 
November 1935, the British government had smugly 
announced in Parliament that their present figure of 
first-line aircraft was 1,200. Of course it might not 
have been a blatant untruth; “first-line” is rather an 
elastic term which it is possible to interpret more or 
less as one pleases. 

The most important and critical event of 1935 was 
the German Proclamation of Conscription on March 
16th. It was one of a series of “Saturday surprises” 
which were carefully timed in the knowledge that the 
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British high-ups’ week-end usually lasted from Friday 
evening to Monday midday. It is only fair to say, 
though, that the War Office personnel often worked 
hard and tirelessly throughout the week-end. Only on 
the following Monday morning did I get the oppor¬ 
tunity of speaking to Dill, when I went to the War 
Office to try and explain the German Government’s 
action. In the ante-room I met my British colleague 
from Brussels and The Hague: he was not very talkative. 
The Head of the Western European Section simply said, 
“I hope General Dill will be able to speak to you in 
a moment,” and left it at that. 

I gave my explanation which I ended with the follow¬ 
ing words: “You were Commandant of the Staff 
College, Sir. May I remind you that a tactical exercise 
was held there to establish whether or not the defence 
of the German frontiers is feasible with a force of less 
than thirty-six divisions?” Dill with his usual pleasant 
manner only answered rather wearily: “I can’t discuss 
it with you now, von Geyr; I can only do so when the 
Cabinet has made up its mind about it.” 

The British Army, on the whole, accepted the Ger¬ 
man Proclamation of Conscription as something that 
had been on the cards for quite a time. Moreover any 
sort of dramatic reaction to anything is frowned on in 
these circles. They merely said that we must now adhere 
to the figures which Hitler had given so that the War 
Office could rely on the word of the German Army 
leaders in future. ... I heard privately that someone 
in very high authority had said: “The Germans, so far, 
have only behaved as we would have done in their 
position.” Whether that was true or not, the British 
did not share the excitement of military circles in Paris. 
They even joked about this and said that the French 
“were like terrified rabbits,” meaning of course the 
politicians and not the Army. We told the War Office 
how many divisions we reckoned the French had, 
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including the colonial divisions, and got the impression 
that the figures we gave were not far off the mark. 

Since Eastern European matters were being dis¬ 
cussed, I took the opportunity of giving the War 
Office a brief resumd of the strategic situation and of the 
measures necessary for the defence of Germany’s 
eastern frontiers. I said that in my opinion their 
effective strength lay in the two salients of Silesia and 
East Prussia. As a basis for my report I had used an 
American book on European defensive strategy, the 
title of which I have now forgotten. But it was not until 
I had read this book and another one, also written by 
an American, on the same subject that I realised how 
much interest the United States took in the military 
affairs of Europe. 

After two years’ work with both the War Office and 
the Air Ministry, I was able to form an opinion of the 
very different atmosphere that prevailed in each of them. 
In the War Office one found hearty good fellowship and 
plain speaking, and in the Air Ministry a chilly, guarded 
formality which kept one at arm’s length. The contrast 
was significant. The Admiralty, according to my 
colleague Wassner, was like the Air Ministry. Only 
twice did it “snap out” of this attitude and show a little 
more warmth of feeling. The first occasion was when 
the negotiations for the Naval Agreement, which was to 
benefit Britain at no cost to herself (and which Sir 
Samuel Hoare had aptly described as a bribe), were put 
in train; the second occasion was when the time came 
for them to pay their last respects to Admiral Wassner 
himself. He had remained in harness to the very 
end for the sake of the German Navy he loved so 
dearly. 

The efforts of German propaganda to make a favour¬ 
able impression on British public opinion were a signal 
failure. Both the methods and the material used were 
fatal. On August ist, 1935, the unpleasant, but not 
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untrue, statement was made in Parliament that it was 
almost pitiful to see the way in which the German 
Government was trying to get the good opinion of the 
British public. Anyone who knows the British at all is 
aware that the surest way of annoying them is to attempt 
to ram anything down their throats. Even I was 
showered with propaganda leaflets which I was meant 
to distribute. 

Some strange situations arose in connection with this 
propaganda. The following is an example. The German 
Foreign Office had sent an attache called FitzRandolph 
to the Embassy to fill the difficult role of Press Attache. 
He was particularly well equipped for the job, having 
a wide knowledge of languages and foreign countries, 
great tact and charming manners. The Ambassador, von 
Hoesch, who was a sensitive person and horrified at any 
form of cheap propaganda, was delighted to have some¬ 
body on his staff who would help him to resist the 
pressure for that kind of thing which came from Berlin. 
It often did quite a lot of harm, and, of course, the 
Ministry of Propaganda thought they knew much 
better than the Embassy in London or the Foreign 
Office what would impress the British. One day I 
happened to go to FitzRandolph’s office with some 
request or other, and found him engaged in a heated 
conversation with Berlin. They were accusing him of 
“sabotaging the work of the Ministry of Propaganda.” 
Joseph Goebbels had, in fact, had an urge to see himself 
and the private life of his family portrayed in a well- 
known British society paper. The editor of the maga¬ 
zine had asked £10,000 for the privilege: the terms were 
accepted by the Ministry of Propaganda and the whole 
thing arranged by two young men in the Ministry over 
the head of the Ambassador. Unfortunately the men 
concerned forgot to come to an agreement on the form 
of currency in which payment was to be made, and 
when the time came for the article to appear, the 
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British made it quite clear that they would only be 
interested in pounds sterling. Hence the telephone call. 
Nothing could have been more typical of the sort of 
behaviour which the Embassy had to put up with from 
the Ministries and officials at home in Germany. When 
a representative of the Party found himself in trouble, 
through his own ignorance of British ways, he inevitably 
fell back on accusations of sabotage against the Embassy 
in London. 

The conclusion of the Franco-Soviet Pact caused a 
great stir. At the War Office people kept harking back 
to it in conversation. The Ambassador had asked me to 
be as discreet as I could on the subject, but one con¬ 
versation I had in the War Office made me realise that 
Anglo-German relations had not been improved. The 
Foreign Office were trying to take the line that there 
was no question of trying to encircle Germany but, as 
the man I was talking to said, “If that isn’t encircle¬ 
ment, what the hell is?” He added that the man-in-the- 
street didn’t support this policy. I was not speaking in 
my official capacity, but my reply was grave, though 
not angry: “It is all very well to say that the Franco- 
Soviet Pact isn’t directed against any particular 
country, but any junior officer in Europe, of average 
intelligence, would laugh in your face if you said that 
to him.” 

None of this had any effect on my personal relations 
in London and I remained on friendly terms with 
Putna, my Russian colleague. The significance which 
the British Generals attached to Russo-German re¬ 
lations had first been brought home to me in the 
autumn of 1933 when General Sir William Bartholo¬ 
mew, the Director of Military Operations, suddenly 
asked me in the middle of a conversation, “What are 
your intentions with regard to the Ukraine?” Right up 
to the moment when I took leave of the Secretary of 
State for War in 1937, and at every stage in the political 
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development of that time I was constantly finding 
myself confronted with such questions. 

The Russian Embassy was extremely well represented 
by its three outstanding men, Maisky, Kagan and 
Putna. My wife and I gladly accepted their invitations 
and were treated most courteously although (or perhaps 
because) I was the only representative of the German 
Embassy who did so regularly. At first the only person 
of importance in British military circles whom I met 
there was Liddell Hart, a free-lance writer on military 
affairs on a considerable scale, and a brilliant man with 
whom I was on friendly terms. As the Russians, how¬ 
ever, occasionally showed films at these receptions of 
their combined air and army exercises near Kiev, other 
British soldiers suddenly discovered social possibilities 
in the Soviet Embassy after all. 

Looking back now, I remember that one of the most 
interesting conversations I had with Dill was about 
Russia. I had been instructed by our Minister for War 
to do everything 1 could to explain the German point 
of view and our misgivings. I pointed out that it would 
be a great mistake to under-estimate the threat of 
communism in Germany. The British thought that we 
simply used the Russian bogey to suit our own ends. 
1 said that many people in Britain had told me that 
they did not think that Russia presented any danger to 
Germany, but none of them had ever backed up their 
opinion with hard facts. 

General Dill replied that the Russian Army was 
technically too backward to be a danger. I had heard 
that theory put forward before, but pointed out that 
economic considerations were of paramount impor¬ 
tance: either economic conditions in Germany must 
be made bearable, or it might well be that commu¬ 
nism would spread as far as the Rhine, the river 
which Britain had declared to be her line of defence. 
I reminded him that the superiority of the German 
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Army over the Russian should not be considered as 
being any greater than it had been in the time of 
Frederick the Great, and that Frederick himself had to 
learn by experience that of all his foes the Russians 
were the toughest. 

As always when talking to Englishmen, I found that 
my statements were not really believed. Nor would they 
face up to the danger of a communist upheaval in 
Germany as a possible consequence of economic con¬ 
striction. They simply refused to admit that any radical 
change could come about in Germany’s internal 
politics. 

Somewhere about that time, though, a film of 
combined air and army exercises was shown at the 
Russian Embassy, and in this a French officer’s kepi 
could be seen quite unmistakably. The closing words 
of the film also left one in no doubt of its anti-German 
spirit. Since they were in Russian, most of the foreigners 
present were unable to understand them, but they 
were: “None of us will surrender one scrap of our land 
to anyone.’’ 

I could not have dreamed that five years later in the 
battle of Kiev I should be commanding the German 
Panzer Corps which encircled the Russian Army Group 
near Romny. 

Winant, the American Ambassador in London, said 
in his memoirs that Sir John Dill, even when he was 
C.I.G.S. during the war, was always sceptical about 
the performance of the Red Army. He was not alone 
in his attitude. I treated every word that reached me 
from the Russian Section of the War Office as important, 
and on the whole I gained the impression that they 
were uncertain about Russia. Even the 1936 British 
Military Mission—the first to go since the Revolution— 
headed by General Wavell, a man who had had a great 
deal of experience of Russia, returned apparently no 
wiser than when they had set out. Only the tank expert 
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had something definite to say about the performance of 
the Russian armoured forces. 

Their scepticism was not unjustified. Without the 
aid furnished by America the Red Army would not 
have survived the defeats of 1942. Or at least that is my 
opinion based on my own personal experience in the 
Caucasus in the late summer of 1942. 
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CHAPTER III 


T HE Adjutant of the Dutch Staff College told me 
what I believe is an old story of a man who was 
sailing with an Englishman across a stretch of 
water that neither of them knew. The Englishman 
dipped his hand in the water, tasted it, and then 
remarked laconically: “Salt! It must be British.” 

But the golden age of British sea-power was past, 
and in the air things were not all that they had been at 
sea—not to begin with, at any rate, however much the 
British would have liked it to be so. As long ago as 1914, 
the Secretary of State for War, at that time Colonel 
Seely, had told the House of Commons that Britain 
would not rest until she had outstripped all other 
nations in the mastery of the air. 

The British did not fail to recognise the significance 
of air power for the defence of the mother country. 
Britain was no longer an island in the old sense of the 
word, but had become the advance air base of the 
Anglo-Saxon Powers: hence Baldwin’s statement that 
Britain’s frontier lay henceforth on the Rhine. 

From the technical aspect of aircraft range, this 
dictum was already out of date when it was pronounced. 
Yet it was a carefully prepared statement of Govern¬ 
ment policy, and not a spontaneous expression of 
opinion in parliamentary debate. It sounded a clear 
note of warning, and the fact that it fell on deaf ears 
contributed not a little to the fate of the new German 
Air Force. The latter, in itself, did not fail. The heroism 
of its young airmen was beyond question: they nobly 
bore the brunt of what was only to be expected from 
its hasty and over-confident reconstruction. But its 
leadership in spite of some outstanding men was 
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proved wanting. By the time I set foot on British soil 
the sorry tale of the Tirpitz naval rearmament was 
already a thing of the past. But it was obvious to me 
that the British, little as I knew them as yet, would be 
even more sensitive, in the defence of their rightful 
interests, to any development of German air power— 
especially after their experiences with Richthofen, 
Boelcke and Immelman. In the circumstances, the 
task of concealing German air developments from the 
British was bound to be a difficult one, to which I 
could only contribute my good will and the firm 
conviction that its purpose was the maintenance of 
peace. 

I lacked training and knowledge for the job, but the 
German Air Ministry accepted me, faute de mieux. 
They were unable at the time to send a representative 
from the Luftwaffe itself, so they had to content them¬ 
selves with a substitute, whether they liked it or not. 
My position as acting Air Attach^ was not properly 
explained to the British on my arrival, nor was it ever 
to be. It was a ticklish subject, and the Ambassador 
only tackled it in a half-hearted way, in fact by mention¬ 
ing it in a private conversation with Lord Londonderry, 
the Secretary of State for Air. The German Air Ministry 
gave me even less support when, as it soon happened, 
my despatches began to sound a warning note. After 
that I was kept informed about unimportant matters, 
but not about essentials. 

A really fine man was lost when the first Luftwaffe 
Chief of General Staff, Flight-General Wever, crashed 
in his fighter. A variety of men followed in his foot¬ 
steps, all unable sufficiently to counterbalance the 
Goering mentality and its effect. The German Air 
Ministry had its own particular brand of Nazi atmo¬ 
sphere, complete with notices around the place saying, 
"Germans greet each other with ‘Heil Hitler'” criti¬ 
cism of the sloppy bearing of Third Reich officials, 
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and so on. In this, unhappily, it was very different from 
the British Air Force. 

In the R.A.F. Officers’ examination in 1934, the 
candidates were asked to comment on the following 
statement: “Although fleets and armies are important, 
they have become, in a sense, secondary arms. They 
are unable to win a war, nor can they prevent defeat.” 
Did this question indicate what the British Air Force 
fondly dreamed would come about? 

My task as representative of the German Air Force 
was remarkable for two things: on the British side for 
the trouble over the official recognition of my position, 
and on the German side for the series of increasingly 
urgent warnings I sent home. The Permanent Under¬ 
secretary of State in the Air Ministry took to calling 
me “The London Cassandra,” and when I made a 
request that I should be allowed to speak personally 
to the Reichs Marshal and Air Minister, the only 
answer I received was couched in the following terms: 
“He can’t say anything more to you than I can. . . .” 

Hermann Goering, it is true, tolerated the existence 
of his despised representative from April 1933 to the 
autumn of 1935, but never once during that time did he 
receive him personally for so much as five minutes to 
hear what he had to say. Colonel Wenninger of the 
Luftwaffe took over from me eventually and came to 
London as the new German Air Attach^. When he 
added his name to the warning telegram sent by the 
Service Attaches at the time of the Occupation of the 
Rhineland, he was not allowed to see Goering for at 
least six months—“as a punishment.” Some time after¬ 
wards a change was due to take place, and Wenninger’s 
successor was to have been a Colonel Kessler, a man of 
experience and vision and a former naval officer. He, 
however, managed to make himself unpopular at an 
interview with Goering and his appointment was 
cancelled. Goering said that he was not going to have 
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an Air Attach^ telling him “fairy stories about 
England.” 

Because of my lack of technical training, I was 
determined not to miss any opportunity of gaining 
instruction in a practical way, such as was offered by 
the Air Exhibition in Paris in 1934. At that time 
Germany had air experts in most of the capitals of 
Europe, and in Paris Captain Ritter was attached in 
that capacity to the staff of the Military Attache. I 
had known him in the first world war when he had been 
an officer in the Wurttemberg Dragoons and we had 
also met previously on the race-course. He was an 
excellent man and a most instructive guide at the Air 
Exhibition. 

The following year he had gone, and his successor 
was a war-time friend of Goering’s. I called on him to 
pay my respects, but was not favourably impressed. 
He began by telling me at some length of his amorous 
exploits in Paris, and then went on to say that the Air 
Minister had told him that the Air Force was to play 
the leading role in the representation of the Services 
abroad. “It’s not a question of money,” he added 
pompously. There was not much technical instruction 
to be gained from that conversation. 

When Britain began to rearm in the air, and Parlia¬ 
ment to show signs of anxiety about air power, the 
German Air Ministry managed to persuade itself that 
the whole thing was directed against France. This bit 
of wishful thinking was partly shared by the Foreign 
Office and the Wehrmacht. It was a bad sign. 

I paid particular attention to the matter and made a 
point of attending every single debate on the subject in 
the House of Commons between April ist, 1933, and 
October nth, 1937. Winston Churchill, the Cato of the 
British Parliament, was not in the habit of mincing 
his words when speaking of what he considered to be 
the ever-increasing menace of German air rearmament; 
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and when he warned the House that the British coast 
could be reached within two hours from the air bases 
of two great powers, every Londoner, and anyone else 
who could put two and two together, knew exactly 
which great power was really meant. Moreover, even 
this was an understatement, since the time required for 
the air trip from Germany to Britain was already less 
than two hours. The air manoeuvres over London in 
1934 had proved to the German Air Ministry (who, 
incidentally, had not been invited to send observers) 
that, owing to the speed of air attack, London 
could hardly be protected any longer from British 
air bases. 

On December 20th, 1934, Goering gave an interview 
to the Press in which he stated that his hope for the 
coming year was to see the establishment of a firm and 
honourable friendship between Britain and Germany. 
British fears of a German air threat were, he said, 
absurd. Germany hadn’t the technical means to mount 
an attack! “Of course we have a few reconnaissance 
machines, but it’s quite ridiculous to talk of Germany’s 
having hundreds of operational aircraft.” 

Less than twelve weeks later, Hitler himself, at the 
Berlin talks with Sir John Simon and Anthony Eden, 
informed them that Germany had achieved air parity 
with Britain. This piece of information seems to have 
borne about as much relation to the truth as Goering’s 
statement in December. This time Hitler exaggerated 
the facts, presumably with the object of intimidating 
the British. But the British are not easily intimidated; 
he merely succeeded in giving fresh impetus to their 
air rearmament programme, and doubtless influenced 
Eden in the line he was to take during his subsequent 
visit to Moscow. However that may be, Hitler soon 
afterwards gave quite other instructions to Colonel 
Wenninger, the Air Attach^ in London: in order to 
ensure a favourable outcome for the Naval Talks, an 
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appeasing attitude was to be adopted towards Britain. 
He was particularly anxious that the British should not 
be told any hair-raising stories about German air 
rearmament. He did not believe that war with Britain 
was necessary and he was sure that the British people 
themselves did not want war; it was therefore all the 
more essential to avoid doing anything that might 
irritate them. As the British were particularly sensitive 
about the Luftwaffe, we in London must now apply the 
soft pedal over anything to do with the air. 

Early in the summer of 1935 the British Government 
made known its resolve to treble the size of the Air 
Force. The following day I made an official call at the 
Air Ministry. I had seldom had such a pleasant recep¬ 
tion there or seen so many smiling faces. 

German progress in the air did have one happy 
result. Our civil air lines gradually spread throughout 
the world, demonstrating the efficiency of German 
engineering and the German talent for organisation. 
The international traffic network was as successful as 
it was ambitious, running services to the southernmost 
point of the Balkans, to Moscow in conjunction with the 
Russo-German Aircraft Company (Deruluft) and thence 
with the Eurasia Company to the Far East. A service 
to South America was also established. It is hardly to 
be imagined that the British welcomed this growing 
competition, or encouraged it exactly. An R.A.F. Air 
Commodore said to me on one occasion in the home of 
the German Minister in Cairo: “So long as I have any 
say in the matter here, there can be no question of a 
German air line through Heliopolis.” There was no 
serious objection to a Dutch or Italian air line, but a 
German one—not on your life! 

On April 4th, 1935 ,1 had the awkward job of inform¬ 
ing Lord Londonderry, the Secretary of State for Air, 
of Germany’s air rearmament to meet the threat 
of increasing Russian air power. On the wall of the 
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ante-room, in which I had a few minutee to wait, was 
a picture of a German aircraft shot down in flames with 
the simple caption: “ Strafed . . . .” I went straight 
into the attack by recalling that, late in 1918, shortly 
before the end of the war, “a strategic Air Force of the 
Allies” had been prepared to advance into what is now 
called Czechoslovakia. I said that the recent develop¬ 
ment of the Russian Air Force, the news of Russo- 
Czech relations then available to us,* and the situation 
both of Berlin and of the industrial zone of Saxony, in 
relation to potentially hostile air bases, all combined 
to cause Germany the gravest concern. In addition, it 
was an undisputed fact that Russian aircraft had 
sufficient range to get at least as far as East Prussia 
and Roumania. 

Lord Londonderry hesitated, and Air Marshal Sir 
Edward Ellington, the Chief of Air Staff, remained 
completely silent, although he could not disguise his 
intense interest. The former then remarked that 
Winston Churchill, only a few days before, had said 
more or less the same thing about the possible menace 
of the Luftwaffe to British industries. . . . 

“Which do you consider to be the greater menace,” 
I asked. “The threat to British industries from the 
German Air Force, or the threat to German industries 
by the Russian Air Force?” 

“From a political point of view, I am unable to 
answer that question,” was Lord Londonderry’s reply, 
“and as a military expert I do not feel that I am suffi¬ 
ciently competent to do so.” 

He thus avoided answering my question; I rather 
doubt, though, whether Sir Edward Ellington, who was 
present, was not “sufficiently competent” to do so. As 
a rule, the British manage to keep even the most 

* General Beck, the Chief of the German General Staff, had given me 
leave to show the British General Staff the original of the report sent by the 
German Military Attache in Prague on the subject. 
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awkward political discussions entirely free from personal 
bitterness, and this interview was no exception. Feeling 
runs no higher than it would in a practice fencing bout. 
I personally have not always been able to maintain this 
rigidly polite self-control, but I believe that the new 
diplomacy of Germany would do well to imitate it. 

This discussion showed once more how seriously 
the British regarded the German air menace. I there¬ 
fore felt it to be my duty to emphasise how dangerous 
British air power would be to Germany. I sent off a 
detailed report on April 14th, in which I said that the 
principal aim of British policy was peace, and that war 
could only come about if Germany were to break 
existing treaties (such as Locarno). In such circum¬ 
stances only would Britain be assured of the co¬ 
operation of the Dominions, without which she could 
not carry on a war in the air or survive economically. 
The aims of British air warfare, I said, would be either 
a swift knock-out blow, or a policy of slow attrition: 
the latter would be the most likely course. It was to be 
expected therefore that the British would concentrate 
their efforts in the air principally upon the defence of 
the mother country. Then, when a sufficient numerical 
superiority had been built up, they would attempt, with 
the aid of the air forces of their allies, to gain the 
mastery of the sky over Germany and to destroy the 
German war industries. 

In Berlin they absolutely refused to see the dangers 
involved in Germany’s reckless air rearmament, and 
this ostrich-like policy was to have tragic and fatal 
consequences. The “London Cassandra” was not the 
only one to sound the alarm; Koster, our Ambassador 
in Paris, sent a warning (on July 21st, 1934) against 
pursuing the same mistaken policy in the air as had 
been followed in naval affairs before the first world 
war. 

Prince Bismarck, our well-informed Counsellor, 



once said to me in his very expressive way: “Mark my 
words; if this goes on much longer, we will have the 
British as our enemies at every street corner in the 
world.” 

Colonel Wenninger arrived in the autumn of 1935. 
As he had formerly been head of the Berlin Attach^ 
Group and also an official in the Air Ministry, he knew 
Goering and therefore toned down his despatches—at 
least to begin with. But even he pointed out in one of 
his earliest reports, on February 5th, 1936, that Ger¬ 
many’s internal affairs and her rearmament, especially 
in the air, were causing the gravest concern in London, 
in fact second only to the Italo-Abyssinian war. There 
was a constant danger that, through it all, Anglo- 
German relations might become so strained as to make 
any rapprochement extremely difficult. 

Prince Bismarck’s comment on that particular report 
was that he thought it probable that the affairs of 
Germany were actually looked upon with greater 
disquiet than the Abyssinian war. I, personally, was 
convinced of it. 

The thing that was quite incomprehensible to us 
professional soldiers was Blomberg’s behaviour. It was 
conceivable that a political fanatic like Adolf Hitler 
could run amok. Goering’s complete lack of any sense 
of responsibility was also explicable in view of his 
peculiar upbringing. But to all who knew the back¬ 
ground and education of the Minister for War, his 
behaviour constituted a psychological mystery. Early 
in March 1937 I went to Berlin to make a report. 
Shortly before my departure, I had a visit from the 
Hungarian Military Attach^, and took the opportunity 
to ask him what percentage of the British rearmament 
effort he thought was directed against Germany. “At 
least one hundred and twenty per cent!” was the 
prompt reply. “And against Italy?” I went on. “At 
the most five per cent.” 
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I went to see Blomberg and, without caring very 
much whether or not I was overstepping the bounds 
of my position, I tried to impress on him the gravity 
of the situation and the unmistakable fact of the 
preparations for war being made by both sides. I told 
him of what was perfectly obvious to an observer in 
London, that beyond the British air rearmament could 
be seen the mighty shadow of the American aircraft 
industry: that the latter’s potential output was said by 
experts to equal the potential output of the whole of the 
rest of the world put together. I said that about ninety 
per cent of the British rearmament effort was directed 
exclusively against Germany, and added that this was 
not only my view, but also that of the Hungarian and 
Japanese Military Attaches. 

Blomberg’s expression grew hard with nervous 
irritation as I was speaking and he rapped out: “That 
only goes to prove that there is not only a stupid 
Hungarian Military Attache in Berlin, but in London 
as well.” 

Next I went to Jodi, who was Chief of Operations on 
the General Staff, and said to him: “I don’t care what 
you think of me for saying so, but if we go on like this 
much longer we’ll land ourselves in a war with England 
in no time.” In the slightly clipped style of the Bavarian, 
he answered: “It is quite impossible for us to make war 
on England.” 

My immediate feeling was one of relief at his answer 
and at the idea that there was at least one responsible 
person with a sense of reality on the Staff, whereas the 
Air Ministry was behaving without either common 
sense or logic. The air rearmament continued unabated 
and Jeschonek told me that he had been the silent 
witness of the receipt of one of my warning despatches 
by the Permanent Under-Secretary of State, whose 
reaction was an outburst of abuse against the British. 
Wever, the Chief of the General Staff, was in the habit 
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of greeting my objections with the words: “The British 
will just have to lump it.” 

Sir John Simon, on his visit to Berlin, had stated 
roundly that the choice lay quite simply between co¬ 
operation and encirclement; the British General Staff 
had taken every opportunity of reiterating this through 
their responsible representative in Berlin, who issued 
warnings constantly and with admirable determination. 
However, since the German Government seemed none 
the less to be bent on pursuing its course with all the 
risks involved, it seemed quite illogical that the British, 
with their highly enterprising intelligence system, 
should be allowed to make a thorough inspection of the 
German aircraft industry. In vain the Air Attach^ 
advised against this; the inspection was permitted. They 
were even ready to sell the British the patents for the 
making of synthetic fuel. 

By the end of my term of office as Air Attache in 
London, The Hague and Brussels, I had had quite 
enough of the job. I was on correct terms with my 
successor, Colonel Wenninger, but he and his circle 
belonged to a set of people in the Air Ministry whose 
whole attitude to life was foreign to me. I had had 
minor brushes with the British Air Ministry from time 
to time over the recognition of my position, and the 
German Air Ministry, among other tiresome habits, 
had a way of dealing with a number of matters direct 
with the British Air Attache in Berlin, contrary to 
diplomatic etiquette: it saved them a certain amount of 
trouble, but it was not to their advantage. Although I 
had taken a great interest in that side of my work, there 
had been times when I had been on the point of asking 
to be relieved of it. 

Shortly before I was eventually replaced, I asked the 
British whether I might pay a visit to the Air Force 
Staff College at Andover. The polite but austere 
welcome I received there brought home to me once 
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again the extent to which Germany was regarded as a 
rival in the air. 

The new German Air Ministry lacked the prestige 
of the other senior Ministries, and this led to friction 
of various kinds. Typical of this was the quarrel about 
which Attache should concern himself with the British 
anti-aircraft defences. In Britain these are, or were 
then, part of the Army, whereas in Germany they were 
claimed by the Luftwaffe. My new colleague therefore 
declared that Anti-Aircraft was his “pigeon,” and I 
already had so much on my hands that I agreed with 
alacrity. The Ministry of War then politely informed 
Wenninger that this was a matter for the Military 
Attach^, not the Air Attache. Thereafter we had no 
further official instructions, and very few unofficial 
ones, on this important subject. 

One day Wenninger met me in the street between the 
Embassy and Admiralty Arch and greeted me happily 
by telling me that the British had given him the figures 
of their aircraft strength. All I could reply was: “And 
do you believe them?” As time went by, he largely 
abandoned his original optimism about Anglo-German 
air relations, and at the close of our term of office 
together, at the end of 1937, he had definitely come 
round to my view. 

I only saw Wenninger once after we left London. It 
was during the war; we met, quite by chance, in the 
Ritz Hotel in Paris in September 1940 and had luncheon 
together. 

“We’re going to beat the British now,” he said. 
“We’re making mass attacks on London, and the whole 
British fighter force will pack in.” 

“Are you sure you’ll manage it?” I asked. 

It was my opinion that the British were tough enough 
to stand up to the heaviest air attacks on London, and 
that they would not be panicked into any strategic 
errors. They had learned in the first world war that it 
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does not pay to pit insufficiently trained young pilots 
against airmen of the quality of Richthofen. Fighter 
Command and therefore made it a rule only to send 
fully trained fighter squadrons into action. Since the 
British Air Force had planned their programme of 
development in depth throughout the course of the war 
and not merely in breadth at its outset, like the Germans, 
I felt pretty sure of the conclusions I had drawn. The 
British method must be considered the correct one, 
because it is perfectly logical. In military tactics it has 
never been disputed that when the main body has not 
yet arrived on the spot, the vanguard must fight a 
holding action only, and never on any account expose 
itself to the danger of complete defeat, in spite of its 
numerical inferiority, or occasional isolation. 
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CHAPTER IV 


O N March 7th, 1936, the Germans marched into 
the Rhineland. This event shattered the con¬ 
fidence that we had been taking such trouble 
to build up. It was a pure gamble on Germany’s part, 
especially as far as the Luftwaffe was concerned. 
Kitzinger, who was our Quartermaster General at that 
time, afterwards told me that when we occupied the 
Rhineland we had very few aircraft fit for action, and 
that there was practically nothing available in the way 
of replacements and spare parts. 

We in London found it difficult to understand the 
reasons for this unexpected step. Probably it was the 
Franco-Soviet Pact which finally made Hitler break 
his promise not to resort to violence, without previously 
attempting to negotiate. 

When the German Government decided on this 
momentous action, neither the Embassy in London, 
nor the German General Staff, including its Chief and 
Head of the Foreign political branch, were properly 
informed beforehand. General von Stiilpnagel, who 
was later executed after the Plot on the 20th July, wrote 
to me on March 26th, 1936: “Of course I had no idea 
of what was going to happen. I was only told at the very 
last moment. For some weeks past, though, I had felt 
that something was brewing which we soldiers were 
not meant to know about. I think the situation is very 
grave. My hope now is that they will succeed in starting 
negotiations and that these will be allowed to drag on 
until things have calmed down a bit. If that’s impossible, 
I hope that this time at least it will only be a matter of 
sanctions.” 

The Embassy had such short notice that the Ambas- 
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sador was not able to arrange a visit to the Foreign 
Office until the evening immediately before. Naturally 
he wanted to convey the news personally. His descrip¬ 
tion of the frigid self-control with which the Foreign 
Office received the fateful declaration was impressive. 
The British ruling class are well trained in dignity and 
acquire a self-command which enables them to meet 
blows of this kind as though they did not greatly matter. 

At the end of February 1936 Prince Bismarck, the 
Counsellor at the Embassy, had roped me in as a 
racing and bloodstock expert to take a certain Herr 
Christian Weber to Newmarket, the Mecca of British 
racing. He had come with a letter of introduction from 
Germany, and was quite unknown to me. No one who 
knew the former “boots” and eventual landlord of the 
Blauer Bock in Munich would attribute to him any 
of the qualities of a gentleman. On the trip to New¬ 
market he gave me to understand that he had recently 
seen Hitler, and held forth in his atrocious accent about 
the Fuhrer’s plans. “If the Fuhrer wants more, and 
he’s bound to want more soon . . .” was the general 
theme. It was a rambling dissertation, the political 
significance of which I have now forgotten, but I 
would certainly have listened with greater interest had 
I known more at the time of the political intrigues of 
the Gerber-Kleon period in German politics. 

From what I heard, those who were well in with the 
Party certainly did not seem to have been exactly taken 
by surprise by the occupation of the Rhineland. I 
myself, and many others both inside and outside 
Germany, had had not the least suspicion that such a 
step was coming. 

Up to that moment the relations between the Ger¬ 
man and British General Staffs had been marked by 
mutual confidence and loyalty. An example of this 
spirit had been the fact that nine months previously 
the British Army had refused to take part in the talks 
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at Stresa, whereas the Air Force had sent a repre¬ 
sentative. Of course the soldiers could not alter the 
basic aims of British policy and, as loyal citizens, there 
was much that they had to pass over in silence. 

The Director of Military Operations and Intelligence 
at the War Office, who certainly knew what he was 
talking about, had assured me quite voluntarily that 
there was no agreement with the French which was in 
any way binding. The British General Staff was making 
a real effort to implement Locarno, although in the 
Foreign Office and elsewhere there were some who 
favoured the French system of additional bilateral 
agreements. The British General Staff was as “peace- 
minded” in its ideas and beliefs as was the German, 
and in this respect, at least, Goering told the truth at 
the Nuremberg trials when speaking of the German 
General Staff. The British General Staff, though 
nominally under the leadership of old General Sir John 
Deverell, took its lead from Dill and went as far as it 
justifiably could in its friendly attitude towards a 
potential enemy. Even though it might perhaps have 
been supposed that the German Military Attach^ had 
become anglophile in London and had been captivated 
by British charm, no one could say this of Stiilpnagel 
who was a hard-headed soldier, nor of Beck, the Chief 
of the General Staff, who in his clear-sightedness 
resembled Moltke. 

Among the many hard words I had to listen to in the 
War Office forty-eight hours after the Occupation of the 
Rhineland were these: “You could have achieved all 
that by negotiation, and the stage had very nearly been 
reached when it would have been possible.” Knowing 
the speaker as I did, and looking back now on the 
situation as he must have seen it then, I am sure he 
believed what he said, though I am not at all convinced 
of the objective truth of the statement. The British, 
whose Empire has survived many changes and political 
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vicissitudes through the art of compromise, hate 
nothing so much as the German tendency to resort to 
a show of force—the “mailed fist” as they call it. They 
like placid negotiation and abhor anything savouring 
of the dramatic or of extremes in political as much as in 
private life. They expect other countries to be depend¬ 
able and to put their cards on the table. If one knows 
them and their peculiarities they are not in the least 
difficult to deal with. The Government of the Third 
Reich, however, suffered from the fact that men like 
Hitler, Goering, and Goebbels could not speak two 
consecutive words of English, and had no intimate 
knowledge of Britain; nor could they hope to have 
when they relied on any trivial gossip they happened 
to hear that suited their book rather than on the word 
of their responsible representatives in the country itself. 
Of course they always claimed to be infallible on 
matters concerning Britain, and even Goebbels, who 
was in many ways so clever, once invited me and 
various other Attaches to his home in order to give 
us a lecture on what ought to be done about Britain. 

Early in March, Lieut.-Col. S., the Head of the 
Political Section of the Ministry of Defence, paid a visit 
to London. Although the Staff to which he belonged 
was in a constant state of friction with that of General 
von Fritsch, I thought it my duty to introduce him to 
people in London and let him see things for himself. 
It seemed the right thing to do in view of Berlin’s 
exclusive interest in the French Army and the hitherto 
purely continental experience of the German General 
Staff. I therefore invited Lieut.-Col. S. to luncheon 
with the Heads of both the European Operations and 
Intelligence Sections of the War Office. These intelli¬ 
gent and interesting British soldiers accepted in the first 
place, but later sent curt and rather discourteous 
refusals. I realised then that the situation was about as 
bad as it could be. 
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The text of Locarno was unequivocal: according to 
it, the march into the Rhineland should be classed as 
an act of aggression. Locarno was the rock on which 
the stability of Europe was to have been re-established 
after the havoc of the first world war. Leopold von 
Hoesch, the Ambassador, had no illusions about the 
situation. He was not a forceful personality in the 
political sense, but no German diplomat had a better 
knowledge than he of the coherence of Western Europe. 
His great legal skill made him none too popular with 
Baldwin, the Prime Minister, who was not particularly 
expert in diplomacy and the subtleties of negotiation. 

Hoesch and Bismarck were obviously in a desperate 
state of mind. They worked like beavers late into the 
night. My naval colleague, who had been one of the 
most successful U-boat commanders during the war, 
went home to bed comparatively early, and so did I. 
Now that war was a possibility, the fatalistic sang¬ 
froid of old soldiers had come over us and we both 
felt that rest was the best preparation for whatever fate 
might have in store. Indeed, events were to prove that 
the diplomats still held the stage and the hour of the 
soldiers was yet to come. 

Nothing was issued to the Embassy staff in the way 
of a “conversational directive” as it was called—at least 
not to the Service Attaches. Cautious though he was, 
that was not the Ambassador’s way. 

When I made my way that Monday morning from 
Carlton House Terrace to the War Office near by, it 
was with the knowledge that this was the third “week¬ 
end surprise” the German Government had sprung in 
a relatively short time, the others being the Abandon¬ 
ment of the League and the Proclamation of Con¬ 
scription. It was a foggy morning, and as I crossed the 
Horse Guards’ Parade the sun emerged through the haze 
over the Foreign Office like a red disc. I wondered how 
many more times I would see the sun rise over London. 



The abandonment of the League had been looked 
upon as relatively harmless and had been easy to defend. 
An indication of this, at the time, had been the fact that 
the Head of the German Section, who was shooting 
grouse in Scotland, had not been recalled. The Pro¬ 
clamation of Conscription had been taken a good deal 
more seriously. On the Monday morning after it when 
I had called at the War Office to discuss the event, I 
found the British Military Attache to Brussels and The 
Hague waiting in the ante-room. Though we were on 
friendly personal terms, he was obviously embarrassed 
and disinclined to talk. He clearly did not enjoy travel¬ 
ling on a Sunday, and his sudden recall had indicated 
that a storm was brewing. 

By her Occupation of the Rhineland, Germany had 
now torn up an international treaty upon which she 
had entered of her own free will without so much as 
giving notice of its termination. 

I could feel a chilliness in the atmosphere as soon as 
I entered the building. I had previously made an 
appointment by telephone from my office and it was the 
job of the porter on the door to ring through to the 
Head of the appropriate Section to announce my actual 
arrival. This doorman was a very nice, tall ex-sergeant 
from the Brigade of Guards, typical of all that is best 
in that class in England, and rather a friend of mine. I 
had once been able to do him a good turn when one of 
a party of English schoolboys, who happened to be 
standing near him at the time, had been injured on a 
visit to Feldberg. By a strange coincidence his livery, 
including the top hat with its gold lace, was exactly 
the same as the one I had had the privilege of wearing 
at the court of Wiirttemberg when I was a boy. 

This morning, instead of the usual cheerful and 
friendly, “Morning, Baron,” he greeted me quite 
impersonally and in silence by raising his hand stiffly 
to his top hat. 
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The Head of the Western European Section, Bernard 
Paget, was bitterness personified. 

“Thank you for a very pleasant Sunday,” he began 
sarcastically. 

I gathered that every available person in the General 
Staff had been working in the War Office throughout 
the whole of Sunday. I asked whether I might speak to 
Dill and introduce my new assistant, Major Kitsch- 
mann, to him. “Next week,” was the laconic reply. 
Colonel Paget who had been a good friend to me both 
in his official capacity and in private life, was now just 
a British officer telling me that we Germans had 
justified the contention of those who had maintained 
all along that Germany was a hopeless case. “We told 
you so,” was what he was now going to have to put up 
with, and so were all those who had advocated fair and 
equal treatment for Germany. We had strengthened 
the case of all the people who regarded a treaty with 
Germany as useless: once again we had adopted the 
policy of the “mailed fist. ...” 

I replied by asking whether the French could ever 
conceivably have given their free consent to the 
remilitarisation of the Rhineland. No matter what 
negotiations took place we should always have found 
in the end that the British avoided a decision. The 
German Chancellor had made it plain that he would 
stand by the Locarno Treaty so long as the other 
countries concerned continued to abide by it. 

Paget said that there had now been a blatant breach 
of Locarno, to which I replied: “Yes, by the French” 
(meaning the Franco-Soviet Pact). 

“Even if that were true,” he said, “two wrongs don’t 
make a right.” 

His attitude made me feel that it was my turn to take 
up the cudgels, so I said that, in my opinion, the 
British talk of “frontier on the Rhine” was not in 
keeping with the spirit of Locarno either. 
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Gradually the tension eased a little and a whole 
series of questions were put to me. The first was about 
the purpose of the German proposal for a demilitarised 
zone on both sides of the frontier. Was it not obvious 
to everybody that it was quite impossible for the 
French and the Belgians to give up their elaborate and 
costly fortifications? I replied that I had found the 
answer to that question in a book written by the former 
British Military Attache in Berlin, Marshall Cornwall. 
He had also done a great service in exposing the fact 
that public opinion throughout the world considered 
the present situation to be unjust. 

It was evident too, I added, that the British Intelli¬ 
gence Service had received reliable information, and 
not from French sources either, that this step had been 
planned for some considerable time. The British 
Military Attach^ in Berlin had made repeated attempts 
to stop it being carried out. The War Office had there¬ 
fore known more about it than the leaders of the Ger¬ 
man Army. 

I also expressed the opinion that the ratification of 
the Franco-Soviet Pact should be dropped. It had not 
in fact been ratified by the French Senate, but it was a 
foregone conclusion that it would be. 

I sent details of this conversation to Berlin, and added 
that three years’ work towards the establishment of 
good relations had been entirely nullified. 

The Party men in London said that the British were 
merely bluffing and that we ought not to be taken in. 

A week of politcal strife ensued in England. In four 
and a half years I attended countless debates in Parlia¬ 
ment, but none of them equalled the debates on the 
Rhineland for dramatic tension. Even Austen Chamber¬ 
lain’s speech—and he was one of the authors of Locarno 
—did not provide the climax. The standard of elo¬ 
quence in England is very high, and an oratorical battle 
royal was to take place when those two great statesmen, 
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Lloyd George, who was one of those responsible for 
Versailles, and Winston Churchill crossed swords on 
the issue of peace or war. When Lloyd George had 
finished speaking, I heard a voice behind me in the 
distinguished strangers’ gallery say quietly: “The 
Welsh Wizard.” I looked round to see who had spoken 
and saw Lieut.-Col. Neville, the principal M.A. to 
the C.I.G.S. (he had formerly been Military Attach^ 
in Paris). It had been said of Lloyd George that his 
Celtic vitality had won the war. Now the man who had 
helped to make Versailles was striving to prevent a 
war which threatened to develop from that same 
unhappy treaty. 

As far as I can remember, that day was a Friday. We 
did not yet know what would happen. Raymond Lee, 
the American Military Attach^, whom I met during the 
adjournment, thought that the odds were slightly in 
favour of peace. He hoped that Britain would consent 
to mediate and saw this as the best chance of maintain¬ 
ing peace. He argued that Britain was not as rigidly 
determined to uphold the letter of the treaty as one 
might imagine, and he quoted the Anglo-German 
Naval Agreement in support of his case. 

Weighing the whole thing up, I came to the con¬ 
clusion that the chances for war or peace were about 
fifty-fifty. I knew that Germany’s Army and Air Force 
were quite unprepared. The rest of the Embassy staff 
were as strained and anxious as I was and Hoesch 
had had a meeting with Austen Chamberlain from 
which he returned home completely exhausted. The 
Ambassador was on very bad terms with Hitler and the 
heads of the Foreign Office were unable to stand up for 
their subordinates in the same way as General von 
Fritsch could, and did, protect his. Von Fritsch had 
weapons at his command. It was for this reason that 
the diplomats were unable to speak out for themselves 
in a way that the representatives of the Services still 
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could. It therefore seemed to us to be our bounden 
duty, unpleasant though it might be, to disclose the 
true situation to the people at home, especially in view 
of Germany’s military weakness. I discussed it with my 
colleagues and they both agreed with me. Colonel 
Wenninger of the Luftwaffe had only returned to 
London a few days after the Occupation, full of the 
ill-informed optimism of Berlin, but he soon realised 
how grave things actually were. 

Thus it came about that, with the knowledge of the 
Ambassador, we three attaches sent a telegram, the 
exact wording of which I cannot now remember, but 
the burden of which was short and to the point. 

Situation grave. Fifty-fifty peace or war. Geyr , 

Wassner, Wenninger. 

I sent it by cable direct to the Minister for War, 
and with the express intention of letting the British 
read the message, as I was quite sure from experience 
that they had the key to our cipher. At the same time 
I wrote a short letter to the Chief of the General Staff, 
of which the following is an extract: “I wish to state 
that I sent the cable direct to the Minister for War, 
contrary to regulations, because any delay seemed to 
be dangerous. . . . One of the current rumours which 
has reached us from Berlin, in a telephone call from 
an unofficial source, appears to be that the British are 
exerting some sort of physical pressure to muzzle our 
Embassy. Such an idea is simply complacency, and 
quite false. . . .” 

I learned later what a to-do the Attaches’ telegram 
created in the Reichs Chancellery. I was told that 
Hitler flew into a rage and cursed Blomberg all over the 
place. At one moment Hitler seemed to be considering 
a withdrawal and he is said to have been won over by 
the stolid Swabian phlegm of Neurath who advised 
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firmly: “Now we’re there we’ll stay there. . . 
According to General von Schwedler who was head of 
the Army personnel branch at that time, Blomberg 
wanted to sack all three Attaches. Bodenschatz rang 
up the Air Attache in London on behalf of Goering to 
say that “he” (Hitler) was extraordinarily annoyed, and 
that the Air Minister demanded a more optimistic 
report. Colonel Wenninger replied that he would only 
report according to the dictates of his conscience. 

The final outcome was that all three of us received 
letters signed personally by the Minister for War, in 
which he politely advised us not to lose our nerve, even 
in the most awkward political situations. At the same 
time I received a personal letter from my direct 
superior Beck, the Chief of the General Staff. This read: 

Dear Geyr, 

I could, do nothing to stop the Minister for War’s 
letter. My own view is that it was not you who lost 
your nerve , but someone quite different. 

Yours ever , 

Beck. 

After the great debates in Parliament, the members 
went off to their constituencies for the week-end to 
gauge the feeling of the country. Eden and Halifax 
travelled to Paris to attend a Ministerial Council. Their 
personal relations with the German Ambassador were 
such that on their return they were able to make a point 
of describing to him the situation they had found there. 
The British Ministers had anyway made up their 
minds that the air must be cleared and a calm atmo¬ 
sphere for discussion created. Out of this would emerge 
the decision that might have such far-reaching and even 
unforeseeable consequences. They had therefore pro¬ 
posed that the scene of the negotiations should be 
moved to London. 
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The following Monday, the M.P.s returned from 
their constituencies. Public opinion was opposed to 
war. The idea in the mind of the man-in-the-street 
probably went something like this: “We are not such 
fools as to go through the Somme and Paschendaele 
again, simply because the Germans choose to occupy 
their own country.” 

The dead of the Battle of the Somme, the common- 
sense of the ordinary people of Britain, and the desire 
for peace of the three General Staffs (including the 
German) had saved the peace on this occasion. That, 
at any rate, was how a responsible British Army spokes¬ 
man put it to me, when it was once more possible to 
discuss freely the whole business. He added that, in 
coming to their decision, the British had been greatly 
influenced by the realisation that the breach of the 
treaty had been brought about by political action rather 
than by careful military preparation. I was unwise 
enough to report this conversation to the right quarters, 
that is to say to the Foreign Office and the Army High 
Command. As a result I received a reprimand, though 
only a mild one, in the form of a message from the Chief 
of the General Staff, to whom I was devoted. It was 
contained in a private letter from my friend Stiilpnagel. 
“The Chief of the General Staff,” it read, “asks me to 
tell you that, by remarks of that sort, you make the 
situation between the General Staff and the politicians 
even more tricky than it already is.” 

None the less, the whole atmosphere continued to be 
tense and critical. Some time later, when things had 
calmed down a bit, I asked General Dill how near we 
had been to war. “It was very serious indeed,” he 
replied. “It is never possible to say how near or how 
far one is from war. We are a lazy people and this time 
nothing happened: but when a year’s propaganda has 
had its effect, things could turn out very differently.” 

Feeling throughout the country, as is so often the 
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case, was divided. People I knew told me how very 
rudely they were treated by petty officials who as a 
rule were most polite and friendly. I, personally, had 
quite the opposite impression when, on March 20th, 
after the initial excitement had died down, I paid an 
official visit to the Tank School together with the 
Japanese and Italian Military Attaches. This was an 
engagement which had been arranged a long time 
previously. The excellent manners of the British in any 
case assured that even without an official British escort 
one would never be insulted, even though the German 
uniform and the Iron Cross were recognised wherever 
one went. Generally the public took no notice of one, 
even in crowded railway stations; but this time it was 
different. I was constantly asked for my autograph, 
even by children. After dinner at the inn where we spent 
the night and where, of course, we were dressed in 
civilian clothes, complete strangers came up to me, 
with the most un-British lack of restraint, and con¬ 
gratulated me on Germany’s determined action. 

The very real danger of war receded very slowly. I 
again called at the War Office on March 26th after an 
interval of ten days and immediately broached the 
question of the Rhineland fortifications, saying that I 
believed that future discussions would centre mainly 
round that point. They agreed with me. I said that I 
would prefer to set aside political questions and confine 
our discussion to that one subject alone. I said that we 
in Germany were of the opinion that German fortifica¬ 
tions in the West would be a sure guarantee of peace 
and I asked for their genuine opinion of the French 
contention that German fortifications in the West 
would simply serve to cover possible offensive plans 
in the East. They admitted their anxiety lest we should 
overrun Poland under cover of such fortifications, and 
I was able to reply that in that case the Franco-Polish 
Alliance would come into force, and that Russia, 
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presumably, would not remain an impassive spectator. 
Even if they were successful, I said, military operations 
against Russia would be senseless, because of the size 
of that country. The British seemed disinclined to put 
much faith in Germany’s ostensible attitude towards 
the Ukraine, and pointed out to me very seriously that 
German fortifications in the West would provide 
excellent cover for an attack on Austria and Czecho¬ 
slovakia. I answered that my personal opinion was 
irrelevant in matters of such importance and that I 
would try to obtain a more authoritative answer to this 
contention of theirs. 

I was told on that visit that Major-General Dill had 
been very grateful for the restraint I had shown during 
the recent trying circumstances. However, they added 
that they felt bound to explain once more that the 
British General Staff had been put in an extremely 
awkward position. They had been looking ahead and 
working intensively to bring about the German re¬ 
militarisation of the Rhineland, knowing that it was 
bound to come eventually in any case. It had been their 
intention to link the whole matter with an Air Pact for 
the Western Powers. But the Germans, by taking the 
law into their own hands, had nullified the good 
intentions of the British. 

At the end of March, Mr. Anthony Eden, speaking 
for the Government in Parliament, again pointed out 
how narrowly war had been avoided. I summed up the 
whole situation in a report I sent to Berlin. First I 
pointed out that Britain and France in this age of 
aerial warfare were militarily, if not politically, insepar¬ 
able. I also made it clear that the apparently friendly 
attitude of Britain towards Germany was not dictated 
solely by caution, but that Imperial policy and strategy 
played a far greater part in deciding her conduct. I 
said that the possibility of a close Anglo-French alliance 
was always to be reckoned with and that much, in 
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future, would depend upon Germany’s behaviour. At 
the moment the atmosphere was relatively calm and the 
desire for good relations with Germany was still there. 

My secretary had been compiling an album of cuttings 
which had as its theme “The Occupation of the Rhine¬ 
land, as seen from Germany and from London.” The 
two views were utterly different. At the London end 
there was the desperate struggle by the entire Embassy 
to save the peace, and in Germany complacent deluded 
jubilation. 

Unfortunately, even the more intelligent Party 
members in London did not, and never would, admit 
how serious the situation had been for a time. It seemed 
that they did not wish the German public to know how 
close we had been to war. Herr von Ribbentrop told 
me in November 1936 that if he had been Ambassador 
the Attaches’ warning telegram would never have been 
sent. The same Herr von Ribbentrop, however, gave 
a lecture to a large audience of senior officers in Berlin 
a year later. With him was the Permanent Under¬ 
secretary of State, Baron von Weizsacker. The high 
quality of his lecture seemed to suggest Weizsacker, 
not Ribbentrop, had composed it. At any rate, he said 
inter alia that the Occupation of the Rhineland had 
almost led to a war. Sitting in the audience was the 
Military Attachd who, only a year ago, had learned by 
bitter experience that his warnings to that effect were 
not wanted. 

Once more, when the storm had died down, the two 
General Staffs, the British and the German, began to 
try to patch things up, but their influence had already 
been considerably reduced. 

When one looks back on the years that followed these 
events, one cannot help thinking that it was indeed a 
misfortune for the German people that the Western 
Powers put up no energetic military counter-action at a 
moment when everything favoured it. 
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CHAPTER V 


T HE German Ambassador, Leopold von Hoesch, 
died of a heart attack on the morning of Good 
Friday, 1936. Weeks of worry and overwork 
had taken their toll. For a few days there was a lull 
in the Rhineland crisis. The first important develop¬ 
ment after the funeral was a proposal for Anglo-French 
Staff talks. The French set much greater store by these 
than the British did. 1 did what I could to point out 
to the British the danger of such talks, but 1 did not 
really stand much chance of success. However, on 
March 28th I went to see Sir John Dill at the War 
Office and had a long conversation with him. 

I drew his attention to the profound psychological 
effect these discussions would be bound to have, both 
on the German public and the German Army. Every 
educated German, I said, would remember what had 
happened the last time something of this sort had taken 
place. I meant of course the time when Sir Henry 
Wilson had started talks with the French General Staff 
over the Government’s head. 1 do not know whether 
these talks of Wilson’s were meant to have the effect 
they did or not, but from that moment on the German 
people and the German Army looked on Britain as an 
enemy. Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the man responsible 
for putting over the British Government’s case for the 
Staff talks, was therefore quite wrong when he merely 
said that Germany had nothing to fear from them, so 
long as her own intentions were peaceful. 

I also said that, if the talks did take place, it seemed 
unlikely that the French would continue to care very 
much about a rapprochement with Germany. They 
would have the Franco-Soviet Pact and the Little 
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Entente on the one hand, and on the other, close 
military liaison with the British. At this moment there 
ought to be only one thought in everybody’s mind and 
that was how to achieve a general settlement for Wes¬ 
tern Europe. But a step of this kind was calculated to 
have a directly opposite effect. I said that I could onlj 
give my own opinion about Hitler’s reactions but that 
I did not think he was the sort of man to allow such a 
challenge to go unanswered. I could see no good at all 
coming out of the talks, only a deterioration in the 
general situation between Germany and Britain and 
France with consequent dangers for Western Europe as 
a whole. Staff talks must inevitably lead to a political 
rapprochement and to exchanges of vital information. 
What guarantee, I asked, did the British General Staff 
have that the French would not pass on such informa¬ 
tion immediately to Moscow? 

Dill answered cautiously. On' could hardly expect a 
man in his position to do anything else, for in England 
the soldier must always keep himself in the background 
of public affairs. From time to time, whenever the 
conversation became awkward, the Head of the Depart¬ 
ment would come to his General’s rescue. Dill said 
that, in this case, it was national pride and mutual 
mistrust which were the chief obstacles to a sensible 
and satisfactory solution. 

The thing that seemed to impress him most was my 
theory that Staff talks might make the French lose 
interest in a peaceful settlement with Germany. He 
stated emphatically that no talks had, so far, taken 
place; nor had any decision been made as to when, how 
or where they should. 

I asked him to give me his personal opinion on the 
chances of their coming off, whether these were “even 
money,” “ten to one on” or what. He thought for a 
moment and then said that as far as he could gather 
from the newspapers they were “ten to one on.” 
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I next asked him if he could say whether the talks 
would be limited to a clearly defined area of Europe and 
whether they would cover a specified period of time. 
He answered that the talks were of an exploratory 
nature. The Head of the Department went further. He 
said that they were “temporary” and that their purpose 
was purely defensive. They were a safeguard against a 
German attack on France or Belgium while the present 
political negotiations were still in progress. They also 
maintained that, if the French could only be reassured 
about their security during the course of these talks, 
the significance of the Franco-Russian Pact would be 
greatly diminished. I could not agree with this at all. 
Even if the French General Staff should become anxious 
about the Russians and try and free themselves from 
them, the Russians would never let them do it. 

Dill went on to say that we Germans should not 
forget what a bitter shock the Occupation of the Rhine¬ 
land had been for the British General Staff. He himself 
had openly advocated fair and just treatment for Ger¬ 
many, but from now on any support of Germany’s 
legitimate claims in Europe was going to be difficult, to 
say the least. He then asked whether or not I would 
agree that Britain was making the most commendable 
effort to find a just solution to the present crisis. To this 
I had to agree—I also said how much I admired the 
Belgian Prime Minister’s attitude. 

Dill ended by saying something which to me was the 
most significant remark of our whole conversation. He 
said that the man-in-the-street was not unkindly dis¬ 
posed towards Hitler and the German people. In 
future a great deal would depend on whether Hitler’s 
point of view was expressed in terms which the British 
public could understand and sympathise with. If it 
were, the man-in-the-street would say: “He may be a 
bit peculiar, but after all he’s not at all a bad chap.” 
On the other hand, if the German attitude were 
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truculent, the British would abandon all sympathy 
for it. 

Ribbentrop had just been made German Ambassador, 
and on his instructions I 6tated that the German 
political leaders had not the slightest wish to drive a 
wedge between France and Britain. General Dill said 
that he was very glad to have this assurance. 

I ended the despatch which I sent to Berlin after this 
interview with the following words: “I should be grate¬ 
ful if my superior officers would consider the immediate 
submission of this report to the Ftihrer and Reichs 
Chancellor.”* 

Everything I had heard about the Staff talks had 
made it plain to me that there was a divergence of 
opinion between the Foreign Office and the War Office. 
Evidently the former was pressing for a tougher policy 
than the latter. The War Office suggested that the talks 
should take place either on a Military Attache level or 
between the officers directly concerned. This was flatly 
rejected and it became obvious that the politicians had 
taken things entirely into their own hands. In the end 
the British decided that the talks should include 
Britain, France and Belgium, and that they should be 
conducted by Major-General Dill himself, General 
Deffontaines, the acting Chief of the Belgian General 
Staff, a man I had known well in Brussels, and Gen¬ 
eral Schweissguth for France. No one attached much 
practical importance to the talks as yet. The War Office 
openly referred to them as a farce. 

The British General Staff’s desire for peace was 
unmistakable. I considered it my duty to go to Berlin 
personally to try and stop them destroying it by their 

* During the first two years of my work I often received messages stating 
that such and such a despatch had been submitted to the Fiihrer. It was 
always the Staff of the Minister of Defence who decided such matters, not 
the General Staff. Later on, when my reports became more and more con¬ 
cerned with facts that were distasteful, they stopped being sent to Hitler 
altogether. 
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truculence. I managed to get the Minister for War’s 
permission to tell the British General Staff that we had 
no immediate intention of building fortifications on the 
Belgian frontier. There had been a good deal of dis¬ 
cussion on this topic in the Press, and I felt it necessary 
to make use of this authorisation immediately on my 
return. I had first discussed the matter with Prince 
Bismarck, who was Charge d’Affaires at the time. 

During the course of a lengthy discussion with Dill, 
I pointed out that—quite apart from our sovereign 
rights—we simply had to include the west bank of the 
Rhine in our defensive plans, for purely practical 
reasons. Some of the German industries were situated 
in the Rhine valley, and quite apart from this we had to 
consider the defence of the Ruhr as well. Dill asked me 
if we were afraid of the French launching an attack 
through Belgium. I replied that I couldn’t say what the 
official attitude was on this point, but that I, personally, 
could hardly consider it a matter for undue anxiety. 
If that happened, an entirely new situation would be 
created. Besides, I thought it unlikely that the Belgian 
General Staff would be a party to such an attack on 
Germany. Dill asked me how vulnerable I thought 
industrial areas would be in the event of war, and 
whether I thought that the advance of solid columns 
of troops, after the 1914 pattern, would still be feasible, 
in view of the threat from the air. I said I thought that 
both industrial areas and ground troops were extremely 
vulnerable from the air. I then reiterated my statement 
that the situation had become very difficult for us, 
owing to the close relations between London and Paris, 
on the one hand, and between Paris and Moscow on the 
other. We could never be certain that information we 
put out in England might not find its way to Paris, and 
thence elsewhere. 

I am fairly certain that there were strong differences 
of opinion in the War Office at that time. The chief 
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representative of the extreme anti-German attitude was 
the Secretary of State for War, Mr. Duff Cooper. He 
was second only to Vansittart in his uncompromising 
outlook on the German question, so imagine my 
astonishment when I heard that Duff Cooper had been 
invited to visit Germany. The Secretary of State for 
War and I were making a point of cutting each other 
just then, for on one occasion he had shown his dislike 
for the German uniform in an extremely pointed way. 
It was in the church at the Ambassador’s funeral. When 
I went forward to greet him officially, as it was my duty 
to do, he behaved in such a way that I simply had to 
turn my back on him and welcome Lord Halifax, which 
it was not actually my job to do at all. 

When later I told Prince Bismarck what had hap¬ 
pened, he said that Duff Cooper was one of the best 
mannered men in London. I could only reply that he 
ought not to make a special exception of his remarkable 
good manners whenever he saw a German uniform.* 
However, he advised me not to follow the matter up, 
since the incident had taken place at a funeral. And he 
was, of course, quite right. I merely reported it to the 
Head of the Political Section at the War Office, and 
said I wanted to make it quite clear that the representa¬ 
tive of the German Army would not submit to such 
treatment. He listened to what I had to say in silence. 
But I knew him quite well enough to be able to guess 
what he was thinking. 

During the summer of 1936, I had a number of 
conversations with important people in the British 
Army and it was clear to me that a new political crisis 
had arisen. The increase in tension between Britain and 
Italy was being discussed a great deal, and some people 
even suggested that it might lead to war. These fears 

* Once when Admiral Wassner, our Naval Attache, had to call on Duff 
Cooper in his capacity as doyen of the Naval Attaches, he was kept standing 
throughout the entire interview. 
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seemed rather exaggerated to me, and I reported home 
to that effect in my despatches. The chief aim of the 
British General Staff, I said, still seemed to me to be 
the establishment of good relations between Britain, 
France and Germany. 

The French, on the other hand, seemed to be con¬ 
cerned solely with their attempt to block an Anglo- 
German rapprochement at all costs. They still hoped 
for Staff talks, although the British General Staff felt 
that if the French had their own way on this point they 
would inevitably become involved with the Russians. 
They were therefore not at all keen to begin. 

Their attitude towards Russia was beginning to 
change. They were becoming aware of the Russian 
menace, not so much as an immediate threat, but as 
something that might well have to be faced in the 
future. A war, they realised, would be bound to lead to 
a considerable increase of Communism in Europe and 
possibly in Britain itself. The Russians were obviously 
trying to bring about a war between Germany and the 
other countries of Europe so that they could be free 
to deal with the Japanese without having to have one 
eye over their shoulders all the time. 

The British General Staff saw things clearly enough. 
Anglo-German relations would become either very 
good or very bad. There could be no half measures. I 
kept on emphasising this in my reports to Berlin. The 
bankruptcy of British foreign policy, I said, should on 
no account be taken as an indication of military weak¬ 
ness. It was true that Britain was much weaker in the 
summer of 1936 than she had been in 1914. On the 
other hand one could be quite sure that the French, 
who were no fools, would not set such store by the 
alliance with Britain as they did, if she were actually 
as weak as many people imagined. 

I honestly think the British General Staff kept an 
open mind for as long as they possibly could. I remember 
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once being asked point blank by someone whether I 
thought a political alliance between Germany, Austria, 
Hungary and Italy, with Japan in the background, was 
at all likely. I could see that there was anxiety behind 
this question. But it was not anxiety over any possible 
immediate danger. It was anxiety that, if this in fact 
should be likely, then of course the London-Paris- 
Prague-Littlc Entente-Moscow ring would have to be 
drawn tighter. And this was the last thing the British 
General Staff wanted. 

In June relations between the British and German 
armies took a turn for the better with the visit to London 
of General von Seekt. He had come to attend the 
Convention of the International War Graves Com¬ 
mission. 1 never found out who it was in Germany who 
had been responsible for sending him over, but whoever 
it was he certainly had the right idea. Von Seekt’s ease 
of manner and innate good breeding made a good 
impression on the British. These are just the sort of 
qualities they are quick to recognise in a man. During 
the whole of my time in London I do not think I ever 
saw any German given quite such a warm welcome. Of 
course the Duff Cooper set did what they could to 
counteract the good that was being done. They even 
tried to read a hostile interpretation (militaristic I 
suppose one would call it nowadays) into the first 
speech he made. I went straight to the British General 
Staff, handed the text of the speech over to them and 
showed them what nonsense the charge was. There were 
no more attempts to make trouble after that. Unfor¬ 
tunately by September exchanges of senior officers had 
almost entirely ceased. This was really tragic because 
the good that could at times result from it was im¬ 
measurable. 

At the personal invitation of Major-General Dill, 
von Seekt went to the rehearsal of the Trooping of the 
Colour. It was a glorious June day, and von Seekt stood 
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beside Lieutenant-General Sir William Ironside—then 
G.O.C.-in-C. Eastern Command—watching the parade 
from Ironside’s office windows. Below them the men in 
their red coats wheeled and drilled superbly to the music 
of the pipers of the Scots Guards. I remembered how 
the year before the French Military Attach^ had said to 
me cynically: “They learned the whole thing from you, 
you know.” Now I looked across from where I was stand¬ 
ing with Colonel Paget at the far end of the room, and 
saw those two fine soldierly profiles outlined against the 
blue London sky. “How well,” thought I to myself, 
“British and German soldiers understand each other.” 

Seekt was also invited down to Aldershot to see the 
Tattoo by Brigadier Thorne, the former Military 
Attache in Berlin. Aldershot is the British equivalent 
of Potsdam, and every year they hold a tattoo there in 
which great events from British military history are 
re-enacted. Distinguished guests were often invited. 
Once, I remember, I saw General Weygand there. 

It was in Thorne’s house that von Seekt met an old 
friend from the Far East: Major-General “Archie” 
Wavell, who was at that time commanding the First 
British Infantry Division at Aldershot. Later, of course, 
he became Viceroy of India. Wavell’s appearance was 
not particularly striking, but he was an extremely intel¬ 
ligent man, with plenty of drive, and as a result was 
highly successful as a trainer of troops. 

During the last few days of his stay in London Seekt 
had a visit from Sir Ian Hamilton. He was just back 
from abroad and did not want to miss the chance of 
seeing Seekt. This wiry old Scotsman exercised a not 
inconsiderable influence at the time. Things were made 
very difficult for him, as the pro-German attitude of 
British ex-Servicemen was coming in for a good deal 
of criticism. Sir Ian himself admitted that he could 
never see eye to eye with his old friend Winston 
Churchill on the subject of Germany. 
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Seekt is supposed to have died with an English book 
in his hand. I don’t know if this is true. But I do know 
that he was very fond of the British, and that his visit 
to London in 1936 was one of the last great pleasures 
of his life. Ever since 1918 he had concentrated on trying 
to rebuild a firm and solid framework for the shattered 
German Army. He died a few months after his return 
to Germany and, among other obituary notices, I hap¬ 
pened to read a brilliantly written one from Isvestia. At 
the time I was taken aback by the final sentence, though 
now one can see how prophetic it was. The sense of it 
was roughly: “Seekt has not lived to see the destruction 
of the instrument which he himself fashioned. . . .” 

In December 1936, I had my last chance of warning 
Hitler personally of the dangers that lay ahead; from 
then on I was systematically prevented from doing so. 
The opportunity arose at the German Military Attaches’ 
dinner which, since 1935, had become a yearly event. 

I had had an interview with Blomberg the day before. 
Nothing very special had happened, but as I was leav¬ 
ing the Field-Marshal said, “The Fiihrer will be dining 
with you tomorrow and you will be sitting near him. 
Take the opportunity of telling him your honest 
opinion about England. . . .” 

I was not very well up in the way things were then 
conducted in Berlin, and it did not occur to me that 
Blomberg had singled me out to tell Hitler what he 
himself did not dare to tell him. In actual fact the task 
of Uriah the Hittite. 

On the following day the Military Attaches assembled 
and lined up to be introduced to Hitler. General Muff, 
the Attach^ from Vienna and the most senior officer 
among us, stood at the end of the row, and I came next 
to him. Hitler began straight away by discussing some 
Austrian problem with Muff and in no time produced a 
cut-and-dried solution to the question. 

Muff was a rare bird among German soldiers, a 
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p hil osopher in uniform and one of Count Keyserling’s 
circle; but as Uhland would have put it, he was “a 
gallant Swabian and fearless.” He simply said: ‘‘I beg 
to differ, Fiihrer.” This was a real snub for Hitler, 
the Austrian, especially as a whole row of Muff’s 
colleagues had heard every word of the conversation. 

We went in to dinner and I found myself sitting 
opposite Hitler. It was well known that, on such 
occasions, he did most of the talking, and I realised that 
it was not going to be any too easy for me to do what 
Blomberg had asked of me. Apart from Hitler himself, 
the conversation was kept going chiefly by Kostring 
(Moscow), Muff and myself. 

The talk soon came round to the alleged decline of 
Britain. Hitler said that British policy was “idiotic” 
and used the well-known metaphor of Britain’s clamp¬ 
ing down the safety valves of the German boiler. He 
said that, although the process was only very gradual, 
the decline of the British Empire had begun, and he 
compared it with the Roman Empire. There was no 
such thing, he said, as a country’s remaining at the 
height of its power; the rot was bound to set in sooner 
or later. Kostring remarked that he had come across the 
British in every part of the world and had got nothing 
but good impressions from such meetings, to which 
Hitler replied that he too thought that the British 
Empire should be preserved. 

In my turn, I said that I thought that a certain 
weakness in contemporary policy was of no particular 
significance and Hitler replied that he was prepared 
to admit the truth of this, but only up to a point. When 
I gave my opinion that Britain would take some beating, 
his answer was that submarine warfare would make it 
possible. He must have sensed the opposition of those 
around him, as he became noticeably rather silent. 

I had not forgotten Blomberg’s instructions and I 
felt it was my duty not only to draw Hitler’s attention 
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to the risks of his policy towards Britain, but to other 
dangers as well. I therefore quoted the opinion of one 
of my colleagues in London, the United States Military 
Attache, in whose far-sightedness I had the greatest 
confidence. Having visited Moscow, Berlin and Paris, 
I said, he had expressed the view that there were only 
two countries in Europe which could be looked upon in 
the light of recent history as virile and full-blooded: 
these were Germany and Russia. Hitler interrupted 
excitedly: “The Russians are incapable of any kind of 
organised effort. . . 

It was typical of him. Kostring, our Attache in 
Moscow, who was a wit and rather a character said 
laughingly to me after dinner, in his heavy East German 
accent: “You know, Gcyr, the roast veal simply stuck 
in my throat.” 

I was bound to look upon my efforts to make Hitler 
think again as having been a complete failure. There¬ 
after I never had another opportunity of addressing a 
single word to him on political matters; his memory 
was excellent, and his entourage took very good care to 
see that unpalatable news and messages did not reach 
his ears. 

When I was eventually recalled from Britain, neither 
Blomberg nor Hitler would receive me. According to 
the sworn evidence of the man who was Hitler’s A.D.C. 
for many years, he bore me in mind, right up to the 
bitter end of his life, as the man who had given him 
constant warnings, the man who had always known 
best, whose despatches had invariably been pessimistic, 
especially about the effect on Britain of his disastrous 
policy. 

The effort of the German and British General Staffs 
towards constructive co-operation had, practically 
speaking, been wrecked by the end of 1936. Dill 
retired on half pay as from December 1st, and soon 
afterwards Paget was sent to command a Brigade on the 
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North-West Frontier of India. The general unwilling¬ 
ness to discuss these changes was more enlightening to 
me than any verbal intimation would have been. On 
the German side, Beck had been making every effort 
for peace up to the time of his retirement. Stiilpnagel 
stood for exactly the same principles, but now, in the 
autumn of 1936, he too had to leave to take over the 
command of a division in the normal course of his 
Army career. In this way a breach was formed in the 
political coherence and single-mindedness of the “peace 
front” of the German General Staff, and there seemed 
little prospect of its being made good. 

My relations with British Army high-ups had hither¬ 
to been so satisfactory that I could hardly fail to notice 
the very marked change of atmosphere after Dill’s 
departure from the War Office. The information I was 
given in answer to questions or at conferences could 
no longer satisfy me. My wide connections were, for 
the most part, unknown to the War Office, but they 
frequently enabled me to provide additional proof of 
the information I received, and in my case, it would 
not have been easy for them to misrepresent or conceal 
facts, even had they wished to do so. I was certain that I 
was now under observation the whole time, and the 
fact was made disagreeably obvious, not only to me, but 
to my family as well. In the end 1 had to tell the War 
Office, quite bluntly, how very unpleasant I found it. 
If it had been done more discreetly, I could have 
laughed it off; as indeed I frequently did when my 
secretary would put a call through to the War Office and 
would be answered by someone in the Special Branch at 
Scotland Yard. 

Shortly after this the British developed a particular 
interest in the Verbande (Para-military Associations) in 
Germany. One day I went for a walk with the British 
Military Attach^ in Berlin who spoke to me quite 
openly and with some annoyance of the way in which 
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the SS-Verbande were at that time receiving priority 
over the Army in weapons and equipment. When 
senior officers of the S.A. were invited to a reception 
in London to meet officers high up in the War Office 
and other important people who were not usually seen 
at such functions, it seemed fairly clear that the War 
Office was trying out a new tactic of playing off the 
German Army against the S.A. and S.S. In any case I 
reported my view to the new Ambassador, von Ribben- 
trop, and to General Keitel in Berlin: both of them 
appeared to find my information disagreeable and 
neither made any comment on it. 

Formerly, when the War Office were worried about 
something they would ask the German Military Attach^ 
for his view in the matter, or that of his Ministry. On 
one occasion, for instance, Parliament had to make a 
grant for the construction of a new barracks for the 
Royal Armoured Corps, and I was asked whether I 
could get permission for a Parliamentary commission 
to visit Germany in order to make a study of up-to-date 
barrack construction. We had shown them the best and 
most modern barracks in Germany at Wiinsdorf, and 
as a result the Tank Corps obtained new and first- 
rate quarters. 

Friendly co-operation of this kind, the willingness to 
be helpful in small matters, and all that can so easily 
be done when there is mutual confidence and good will, 
now began to disappear, and mainly on the British 
side. And the curious thing was that the change of 
atmosphere seemed to have its origin among the soldiers, 
and had nothing to do with the new Minister, Mr. 
Hore-Belisha. The Secretary of State seldom meets the 
Attaches and I did not see Hore-Belisha more than 
once or twice; but when I did, he spoke more openly 
to me than any of his predecessors. He told me that he 
had been a student both at Heidelberg and at Oxford. 
A German officer had saved his life when, at the 
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beginning of the first world war, he had been caught 
in Germany and, in the wave of spy fever which was 
sweeping the country at the time, had been arrested 
somewhere near Aachen as a probable spy. He had 
been taken to the nearby headquarters of the High 
Command, but there the officer in command had wisely 
given him “a sporting chance” to disappear, and he 
had managed to do so. 

The official exchange of junior officers between the 
two armies continued, but its character had altered. It 
had been conceived originally as a means for officers to 
get to know each others’ jobs, but from now on the 
British took measures to prevent German officers from 
seeing too much of the development of the British 
Army. 

At about this time General Ironside, the G.O.C.-in- 
C. Eastern Command, told me that the C.I.G.S. was 
keen to attend the manoeuvres of the German Army. 
I advised Berlin against this, on the ground that, since 
Dill’s invitation to East Prussia had never been returned, 
it would be undignified for us to issue another one. 
But the Minister of War, or Hitler, decided otherwise. 

I was on good terms with my opposite number, the 
British Military Attach^ in Berlin: indeed, our aims 
were identical. But an incident occurred in mid-1937 
that made our relations rather less cordial. He called 
one day on the German Attache Group in Berlin and 
announced that the War Office were very displeased 
with my behaviour in Egypt. 1 was accused of having 
made contact there with the Chief of the Italian 
Intelligence Service, a certain Signor Falla, and also of 
starting negotiations for a German air line to Egypt 
and for the supply of arms to the Egyptian Army. I 
immediately sent an official letter to my superior 
officers informing them that the British Military 
Attache’s accusations against me were quite untrue 
from beginning to end; and General Beck, in turn, 
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informed the British Attach^ that he wished to hear 
nothing further about the matter. On his next visit 
to London, the officer in question came to see me as 
usual. When I broached the question to him he tried 
to make light of it, saying, “Oh, they know you well 
enough at the War Office; you oughtn’t to take these 
things so seriously.” 

The War Office must somehow have got wind of the 
fact that the standing of this officer in Berlin was not so 
high as that of his predecessor: I accompanied Field- 
Marshal Blomberg on a visit to the C.I.G.S. at the time 
of the Coronation, and the latter asked Blomberg 
whether he was satisfied with the British Military 
Attache in Berlin. Blomberg said he was. . . . 

When the Attach^ in question was recalled that 
autumn, he invited me to his farewell dinner party in 
Berlin, where I had just arrived to take over the 3rd 
Panzer Division. I felt I really couldn’t accept the 
invitation, though I was sorry not to in view of my 
concern about improving relations between our two 
countries. 

Early in October 1938, as a result of the Munich 
Agreement, my division moved into the area of Troppau 
in the Sudetenland, on the extreme left flank of the 
German forces. It was there that I received a letter 
from Paget, who had, since my return to Germany, 
been appointed Commandant of the Staff College. This 
letter was one of those which I had to destroy after the 
July Plot, so that I can only remember the gist of it, 
which was something like this: “I am thankful that the 
peace for which you and I put up such a struggle has 
been maintained, Sir John Dill also asks me to tell you 
how glad he is. . . 

It has been stated abroad that Hitler planned his war 
of aggression for the years 1943-45 an d that he switched 
to an earlier date because he thought his opponents were 
unprepared. This theory may or may not be correct; 
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history, judging with an unbiased view, will find it very 
hard to say for certain when precisely and against whom 
Hitler’s erratic brain decided to resort to arms. The 
Army leaders, during the Fritsch-Beck era, had one 
unswerving purpose in mind: to put the Army, which 
had increased so enormously and so rapidly, on a firm 
footing. There was no hope of achieving that goal 
before about 1942 or 1943. I am certain that was the 
opinion of Generals von Fritsch and Beck, for I have gone 
into the whole matter most thoroughly since then and 
discussed it with a great many people. The idea that 
their actions were actuated solely by the desire to gain 
time is false and cannot go unchallenged. All their 
orders and directives show that their preparations only 
envisaged a war of defence. Fritsch, Beck and Stiilp- 
nagel were convinced that no war against the Anglo- 
Saxons could possibly be successful. They also knew 
how much was at stake. Since 1934 they had continually 
heard from me in my observation post in London, that 
defeat would mean the end of the German Empire as 
Bismarck had conceived it. I had warned them that 
there were British politicians whose one aim was to 
bring this about and who would welcome the oppor- 
tuity should it arise. 

1 am quite convinced that there was no change of 
heart among the members of the German General Staff. 
We knew and trusted each other too well for anything 
of the sort to have escaped me. Beck and Stvilpnagel 
often spoke to me about Britain, even after September 
1939, and Fritsch discussed it with me for the last time 
just before the outbreak of war and his death. 

On the British side one influential politician at least 
joined courageously in the struggle for peace. He did not 
budge from his position when the British General Staff 
was drawn bodily into the wake of France at the end of 
1936. I was at his home only a few r days before I left 
London in 1937, and he told me that, in spite of the 
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increased tension between our two countries, he still 
hoped for a settlement and believed that the Prime Mini¬ 
ster could be influenced in that direction. He said that he 
thought that the shelving of Neurath’s visit, which had 
been planned for the summer of 1937 with the idea of 
reaching some sort of understanding, had been a severe 
blow to those who had hoped for a compromise. Such a 
visit could not, of course, have achieved anything defi¬ 
nite in itself, but it could have paved the way. He said 
there was a strong current of opinion in the Cabinet in 
favour of a settlement with Germany, and that he would 
back this so long as he had a say in the matter; but suc¬ 
cess in such negotiations would require great effort, 
reciprocal sacrifices and a willingness to compromise on 
the part of both countries. His final words were: “Do 
not forget that, in negotiations of this kind, neither side 
discloses beforehand how far it is willing to go.” 

From the British point of view, it might be considered 
that Dill and those members of the British General 
Staff who thought as he did were actuated by a false 
assessment of the situation and acted against the best 
interests of their country. Such a view is quite mistaken. 
Men like Dill and his colleagues were looking far ahead 
into the future with a vision that was unclouded by 
emotion. They were convinced that another war 
between the British Empire and Germany would be a 
tragedy, not only for the Empire, but for the whole of 
Europe. They saw quite clearly that such a war would 
only forward the designs of Russia and in this they 
showed a great deal more foresight than many of their 
compatriots, who now boast that they knew all the time 
what Germany was about. They acted more wisely too, 
than those Conservatives who, in 1935, were already 
trying to bring about a rapprochement with Moscow. 

I was very keen that Blomberg, the Minister for War, 
should head the German delegation to the King’s 
Coronation, in spite of his unsatisfactory attitude. I 
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suggested this to Ribbentrop, who did not seem to be 
particularly taken with the idea, but after hesitating for 
a moment he gave his consent: “All right then,” he said, 
“I don’t mind if old Blomberg comes.” 

The Minister’s striking appearance and his worldly 
savoir faire ought, I thought, to make a fairly favourable 
impression in England; but more important still was the 
hope that he, who had the ear of Hitler and who was 
more intelligent and better educated than Ribbentrop, 
might make contacts and see things for himself, and thus 
arrive at a clearer understanding of the situation. Above 
all, I hoped to arrange for him to meet Lord Halifax. 

When Blomberg arrived, he greeted me at Dover with 
the rather unexpected remark that he “would rely 
implicitly on my advice.” His M.A., Herr von der 
Decken, who was tragically killed a few days before the 
end of the war, was an old acquaintance of mine and 
had done his best to put in a good word for me. I failed, 
however, to arrange a meeting between Blomberg and 
Lord Halifax, though in order to achieve it, I had gone 
so far as to pay a morning call, contrary to British 
etiquette, on his friend Lord Mottistone who was an 
acquaintance of mine. The German Minister for War 
seemed suddenly to lose all interest in the meeting, for 
reasons of policy best known to himself. 

Blomberg had had enough experience in the inter¬ 
national school of Geneva to sense danger when it wdfe 
abroad, but Ribbentrop and his circle made every 
effort to pull the wool over his eyes. They saw to it that 
no time was made available for discussions with the 
Service Attaches, and I was given no chance of enlight¬ 
ening him on the spot about the deterioration of the 
situation. So immediately after the Coronation I left 
him to my colleagues and to the British to look after, 
and went over to Belgium. In Brussels my opinion was 
confirmed by a lengthy conversation with the then 
American Military Attach^ to Paris. 
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One or two episodes in Blomberg’s visit are worth 
recording. It was left rather vague as to whether or not 
the Military Attach^ should accompany the Minister 
for War on his official visit to the C.I.G.S., Sir William 
Deverell. I asked him what he thought and he left it to 
me to decide, so I thought it best to go along and hear 
what happened. When we arrived in the ante-room 
Blomberg suddenly went in to another group of visitors 
and greeted an old man who was quite unknown to me. 
It turned out to be Pershing, America’s leading General 
of the first war, whom Blomberg had met on a visit to 
the United States. No one seemed to attach any import¬ 
ance to the fact that I had come with Blomberg on his 
visit to the C.I.G.S., and when his A.D.C. asked me 
whether I wanted “to go in too” I said quite firmly that 
I did. However, the conversation turned out to be quite 
uneventful and nothing of importance was discussed. 

At my suggestion Blomberg also called on the Chair¬ 
man of the British Legion, Sir lan Hamilton, that loyal 
and courageous friend of Germany. When we arrived 
at the house, I saw to my amazement that a huge French 
tricolor was fluttering above the door. Blomberg did 
not appear to have noticed this rather strange compli¬ 
ment, so I said nothing. I presume Sir Ian had told his 
butler to put up the German flag and the latter had 
picked out the wrong one. Perhaps it was all the same 
to him which of the emblems of “those damn foreign 
countries” he hauled up. 

There was a bitter ring in one remark that Blomberg 
made as he watched the naval review from the little 
German warship Grille. Surveying that formidable dis¬ 
play of power he must have had an inkling of what a 
war against Britain would be bound to mean, for he was 
heard to mutter rather sadly, “How on earth can I 
bring it home to the Fiihrer.” 

Owing to the tension between England and Ireland, 
I had hitherto hardly visited the latter country at all, 



and then only for the “sporting events,” as I jokingly 
told my friends in the War Office—when we were on 
joking terms. But now that things were so different at 
the War Office I resolved to disregard my scruples and 
to go there whether they liked it or not. I was drawn 
to Ireland not only by the interest of its political and 
strategic situation and the beauty of its countryside, 
but above all else by its horses, which I considered to 
be the best in the world. 

As a soldier, what intrigued me most in Ireland was 
the transatlantic air base at Foynes. I wanted to get a 
first-hand impression of the new regular transocean 
traffic from the estuary of the Shannon to Newfound¬ 
land, and to visualise the possible strategic consequences 
arising from it. If my theory was correct—that the 
U.S.A. already stood inevitably and de facto behind 
Britain—then Ireland’s role would be extraordinarily 
important, particularly in view of this new type of 
transatlantic traffic. 

I carried away from my eight days’ trip to Ireland a 
deep and lasting impression of the people, the country¬ 
side and the whole atmosphere. 

In September 1937 I went to take leave of the 
Secretary of State for War, Mr. Hore-Belisha. Though 
the visit should have been of a purely formal nature, 
he went against precedent by bringing up questions of 
politics. He began by saying that relations between 
Britain and Germany had deteriorated, and he spoke 
of the cancellation of Neurath’s visit as a great blow 
to those who had hoped that it would pave the way to 
an understanding. Next he mentioned the question of a 
new threat to Belgium, saying that Britain must take 
this very seriously, especially from the point of view of 
air defence. He said that Britain’s position would be 
made more difficult than ever in the event of a German 
occupation of Belgium by the fact that the British 
would not be able to bomb Belgium. 
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The Minister was anxious to know my opinion on 
how Germany and Russia could settle their differences 
once Western Europe had found the road to peace. I 
said I had no idea, but that on one occasion I had 
thought it my duty, as representative of the German 
Air Force, to speak to the British Secretary of State for 
Air and the Air Staff about the possibility of a Russian 
air assault upon Germany. I said that we Germans 
had not forgotten that in the autumn of 1918, after the 
collapse of Austria, the British Air Force had been 
ordered to move into what was now Czechoslovakia. 

Since Mr. Hore-Belisha was obviously interested in 
my personal views, I thought it best to tell him that in 
future I would be merely a soldier—by no means the 
worst lot that could befall one. But should war come 
again, I said, I would maintain to my dying day that 
it had been unnecessary'. I told him that the real 
difficulties of my job during these four years in England 
had not in the least been due to political problems. The 
trouble had been to try and explain the mentality of 
London to Berlin and vice versa. “Our two countries 
are living at different periods of their history,” I said, 
meaning that a parallel could be drawn between Ger¬ 
many’s present-day policy and that of Britain during 
the troubled period of internal strife and constitutional 
development under Cromwell and the last two Stuart 
kings. 

Encouraged by the Minister’s interest, I developed 
my theme with complete frankness, stressing in particu¬ 
lar the dangerously egocentric nature of British policy. 
When I had finished, Hore-Belisha asked me whether 
I would care to put my views on paper, as he would 
like the Prime Minister to know them. I told him I 
could not make a written statement without the approval 
of my Ambassador. 

When I asked Ribbentrop about it, all he said was: 
“What good do you think a statement like that will do?” 
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I told him that I believed that every kind of free expres¬ 
sion of opinion was helpful towards a proper under¬ 
standing between peoples, but he refused to let me 
pursue the idea. 

My leave-taking in London, as far as the military 
authorities went, was noticeably chilly. In the Hague it 
was friendly, and in Brussels, which to begin with had 
been the most difficult part of my mission, it was 
gratifyingly warm-hearted. 

Ribbentrop arranged a farewell party for me at the 
London Embassy. This was a friendly gesture, but 
there were altogether too many Party members among 
the guests and, to make matters worse, a film was shown 
(directed, or rather mis-directed by Heinrich George) 
which represented an impossible caricature of the life 
of a German General. . . . 

At the final party with my colleagues at Claridges, 
Raymond Lee, my successor as doyen of the Military 
Attaches made an extremely witty speech. When I rose 
to reply, 1 could not help thinking how quickly they 
had passed, those four and a half stormy and vital 
years since I had been welcomed by this same company 
at the Cavalry Club on my arrival. 

Quite a number of my colleagues and British friends 
came to see ine off at Victoria Station, and I could read 
on the faces of some of them that they knew how grave 
the situation was. I never met any of them again. 

As the white cliffs of England faded away in the 
distance, I realised that this was no ordinary farewell: 
it was bound up too closely for me with the knowledge 
that all my efforts had met with failure. From now on 
the signals were set at “War ahead.” 
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CHAPTER VI 


T HE influence of Ribbentrop on Anglo-German 
relations was definitely unhealthy. As far as 
possible, 1 will try to give an objective account 
of its effect in the light of my own personal experience. 

In the 1914-18 war, he had been an officer in the 
12th Hussars and had apparently done well. He was 
always very civil to me personally, even though he knew' 
from the start that he had no chance of winning me over 
to the hazardous policy and soaring ambitions of the 
Third Reich. 

I do not judge Ribbentrop so harshly as Blomberg or 
Keitel, but intellectually he was greatly inferior to the 
two Field-Marshals. Sir John Simon once said that he 
was the stupidest diplomat he had ever come across— 
which is saying a great deal. Low the cartoonist wasn’t 
very wide of the mark when he nicknamed him “Herr 
Brickendrop.” 

Hitler had once asked Neurath to give Ribbentrop 
some sort of training in the art of diplomacy, but after 
a while Neurath had to tell him that his pupil was a 
hopeless case. Of course that made not the slightest 
difference to Hitler, as was so often the case when he 
had already made up his mind. Ribbentrop had neither 
the subtlety of the Latin or the Slav, nor the slow, but 
logical, mental processes characteristic of the Germanic 
races. His mind was at once sluggish, obstinate and 
confused. 

Ribbentrop was even more frightened of Hitler than 
Blomberg was, though he sought to explain, if not to 
conceal, this feeling both to himself and to others by 
speaking constantly of his devotion to his “beloved 
Fiihrer. ” The psychological influence wielded by Hitler 
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on those around him would need a chapter to itself. 
Suffice it here to quote a remark once made to me by a 
tough old soldier of the Waffen S.S. “Even Himmler 
shakes in his shoes” (he put it rather less delicately), 
“when he touches the latch of Hitler’s door.” 

One may wonder to what extent Hitler’s influence 
compelled Ribbentrop to act as he did. There is no 
doubt that his power was almost hypnotic, not only over 
women and simple people, but even over men whose 
courage had been put to the test in action. He knew at 
once whom he could influence, and instinctively avoided 
those who knew their own minds and were determined 
not to be led astray. But if the truth be told, it must be 
admitted that, despite Hitler’s enormous mental super¬ 
iority over his Ambassador and Foreign Minister and 
the latter’s consequent subservience, Ribbentrop’s own 
selfish ambitions were equally to blame for the sinister 
role he was to play. 

Did Ribbentrop understand the British? He had 
spent some years in Canada as a young man, but only 
knew England from fleeting visits. My own knowledge 
of the Canadians has been gained only on the battle¬ 
field and by chance contacts as a prisoner of war; I 
admire them as soldiers, and like them as people, but 
I am inclined to think that their mentality is utterly 
different from that of the British ruling classes. Ribben¬ 
trop astonished the whole world by his ignorance of 
British psychology. This is certainly not very easy to 
understand, partly due to the complexity of the British 
character itself, but far more to the upbringing of the 
old upper classes in Britain, which engenders a reserve 
that makes it very difficult to know what the well-bred 
Englishman is thinking. There are three things, how¬ 
ever, that a German Ambassador in London, or Ger¬ 
man Foreign Minister, should know: first, that the 
British do not allow anyone to tell them how to behave 
in their own country; secondly, that it is useless to try 
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to bargain with them without realising that concessions 
will have to be made on both sides, and useless to 
expect, having made concessions to them over one 
issue, that they will consider it necessary to meet one 
half way over another (witness the Naval Agreement); 
thirdly, they do not yield to threats. 

It was quite usual under the Third Reich for a 
number of “special delegates” to be appointed along¬ 
side the normal representatives of the country, and 
Ribbentrop, in spite of the excellent work done by the 
then Ambassador, von Hoesch, put in an appearance 
quite early on as one of these delegates in London. 

The first time I met him was in 1934, but only for a 
moment on the stairs of the German Embassy in 
London. Shortly afterwards he called on me in my 
room, but did not stay long as he was in a hurry to go 
elsewhere. He only asked me on what terms I stood 
with the British General Staff, and what importance I 
attached to its influence on British policies. I replied 
that we were on good and friendly terms (this was at 
the end of November 1934) and that the General Staff 
played a far less important role in the affairs of Britain 
than did, by tradition, the General Staff in Germany. 
He asked me whether it had really any influence at all, 
and I answered that its authority was increased where 
certain aspects of general British policy were dictated 
by military strategy. For example, the General Staff 
would see to it that Britain’s policy should be conducted 
in such a way as to rule out any possibility of war with 
the United States or France—or with Japan before the 
middle of 1935, as the harbour construction at Singa¬ 
pore was not yet complete. I said that the relations 
between the leaders of the different branches of the 
Armed Services were excellent. . . . Ribbentrop then 
took leave of me and pressed me to visit him in Berlin, 
adding that he was a very close friend of the Minister 
of Defence. 
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As time went on the disturbing influence of the 
“Ribbentrop Office,” as it was called, began to interfere 
more and more with our work in London. I wrote to 
Berlin asking to be told definitely what the official 
relationship between the Military Attach^ and this office 
was, but I never got an answer. 

When the immediate danger of war seemed to have 
been averted, after the Occupation of the Rhineland, 
Ribbentrop came again as the Fiihrer’s special delegate 
to the Anglo-German talks in London. I had been 
told by my superior officers that I was to put myself at 
his disposal, and on the morning of March 26th I was 
summoned to the Carlton Hotel. Ribbentrop received 
me in his suite. He spoke in a low, conspiratorial voice 
and several times during the conversation made a 
show of looking for microphones in case we were being 
overheard. 

He told me first of all to make it quite clear to the 
British General Staff that the idea of Germany’s 
threatening the eastern frontier of France was ridiculous 
in view of the comparative strengths of the two 
countries’ armed forces. He also wanted me to tell them 
that the French suggestion to the effect that Germany 
was making great efforts to come to a separate under¬ 
standing with France was not at all in accordance with 
the basic principles of Hitler’s policy. 

We next discussed the constant danger of war, and 
he said that people in Germany “of the highest author¬ 
ity” were of the opinion that, in war, only the first 
three miles were easy to cover. I said that I very much 
doubted whether a war was at all likely to start with an 
attack by land forces. If Britain were involved, it was 
far more probable that military action would be of a 
defensive nature and that offensive operations would 
be confined to air force action, naval blockade and 
economic warfare. He appeared to be surprised, and 
not at all convinced, by this suggestion. I expressed the 
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opinion that the French General Staff would not dream 
of attempting to fight their way into Germany, with 
only “symbolic” aid from Britain. Ribbentrop said that 
the German Minister for War thought otherwise. I then 
tried to make it clear to him that, in view of the British 
General Staff’s honest desire to negotiate, we ought to 
meet them half way: otherwise I could not see how the 
British Government could possibly retract from the 
obligations they had undertaken at Locarno and Stresa. 

He then astounded me by asking whether it would 
be possible to obtain a more exact idea of the plans of 
the British General Staff by bribery—and he explained 
his meaning with the gesture of counting money. It 
was like a scene from a cheap film or novelette, and the 
idea was so impossible to associate with men of the 
personal and professional calibre of my friends in the 
War Office that I decided it was quite hopeless to 
continue the conversation. 

In the summer of 1936, while I was on leave in the 
mountains of Upper Bavaria, I heard that Ribbentrop 
had been appointed Ambassador in London. It was 
disturbing news for anyone who had experienced the 
effect of his previous temporary visits: with the political 
situation as awkward as it then was, we could not afford 
to make such a choice; it would mean a downright 
snub to the British. Even to this day I am not certain 
what Hitler’s intention was—why he made such a 
choice when he was still in full possession of his mental 
faculties. 

I thought it my duty not to remain silent, but the 
only person to whom I could turn in my official capacity 
was the Minister for War. Neurath had already quite 
openly expressed the opinion that mentally Ribbentrop 
was just not up to the mark—but to no effect. With 
Blomberg the position was different; he had the ear of 
Hitler, for much the same reasons as Ribbentrop had, 
though not to the same extent. So I went to see this 
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RIBBENTRUP LEAVING THE EMBASSY TO PRESENT HIS 
CREDENTIALS TO THE KING 
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time-server, and put the matter to him quite bluntly. 
“Sir,” I said, “I believe it to be my duty to state that 
the choice of Herr von Ribbentrop for London appears 
to me, in view of his previous conduct there, to be 
both unfortunate and dangerous.” Blomberg grimaced 
as though he had just swallowed some bitter medicine, 
and then replied: “You know that if anyone goes about 
criticising an action of the Fiihrer’s, it almost amounts” 
—here he paused for a second and nodded his head— 
“to a death-warrant. . . .” After this significant 
remark, and in view of his obvious hostility, I didn’t 
think it was much use carrying on the conversation. 
Blomberg’s attitude to me was perhaps not entirely 
one of personal dislike. I ascribed it rather to the inner 
conflict which my despatches must time and again have 
aroused in him. He had not entirely shaken off the 
mentality of an army officer, but he dreaded the dis¬ 
pleasure and animosity of Hitler as the Devil fears holy 
water. 

But I was bound to take what he had said seriously, 
the more so as I had had much the same tip a year 
previously from von Bulow, the Permanent Under¬ 
secretary at the Foreign Office and an excellent man 
both personally and professionally. On that occasion, 
he had looked me straight in the eye at a lecture and had 
said: “Baron Geyr, I would advise you most earnestly 
to insure your life very highly.” 

When I told Beck, who was always like a father to 
me, that my relations with Blomberg seemed to be going 
from bad to worse, he smiled knowingly and said, “You 
know, Geyr, when Blomberg gets one of your reports, 
it’s like a man with a bad tooth drinking iced 
water.” 

By the autumn of 1936, after three and a half years’ 
service abroad, my time as Military Attache should 
normally have been up. Beck, who always had my 
interests at heart, told me therefore that if I wanted to 
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get on I ought really to go back to the Army. However, 
soon after Ribbentrop’s appointment the ranks of the 
more experienced members of the Embassy Staff began 
to thin out rapidly and drastically for one reason or 
another. So I decided to stay on, and told Beck why, 
with the steep downward trend in Anglo-German 
relations, it seemed wrong that everyone should choose 
this moment to go home. Of the older members of the 
Embassy Staff, who had had some experience in Lon¬ 
don, only Admiral Wassner and I remained, after it was 
known that even Prince Bismarck was to return to 
Berlin. I therefore offered to stay on for another year, 
even though it might prejudice my career, and Beck 
and Fritsch agreed to this plan. 

The tone of the old Embassy had been set by Leopold 
von Hoesch, who had come from Paris in 1932 to 
succeed von Neurath. Hoesch once told my wife that 
he seemed to be fated to be given only the most hard 
and thankless diplomatic missions. The reason for 
this, undoubtedly, was his great ability. Poincare made 
no secret of his admiration for Hoesch’s brilliance as a 
diplomat and jurist. He had every detail of diplomatic 
procedure at his finger-tips and had memorised, clause 
by clause, all the treaties of the last twenty years. He 
was not only clever, hard-working and objective; he 
was also extremely cultured, and he carried out the 
social side of his duties with distinction. His sub¬ 
ordinates worked for him gladly. His despatches, which 
he used to dictate while walking up and down the room, 
were looked upon in the Foreign Office as models of 
good sense and polished style. King Edward VIII 
admired him greatly, and indeed he was a truly great 
Ambassador. As a statesman, however, he lacked that 
resilience which springs from breadth of personality. 
The British political leaders never lost confidence in his 
good faith and desire for peace, nor their respect for 
his outstanding diplomatic ability. As recently as 1947 



the widow of my French colleague in London wrote to 
me: “We knew what efforts you and your Ambassador, 
von Hoesch, made for peace.” 

During the six months that elapsed between the 
death of the old Ambassador and the arrival of the new, 
Prince Bismarck played his part as Charge d’Affaires 
with tact and skill; then, with the arrival of Ribbentrop, 
the atmosphere of the Embassy changed entirely. 

In September 1936 Speer appeared in London to 
prepare, or rather to transform, the Embassy for its 
new master. Shortly beforehand Frau von Ribbentrop 
had come to inspect the amenities of her new home, 
and apparently the Service Attache’s offices, which they 
had only recently taken over, had impressed her. At any 
rate a well-known British newspaper published a short 
article round about that time, to the effect that the 
Service Attaches were specially favoured among the 
staff of the German Embassy, and that their rooms were 
the most “beautifully situated” of any of the quarters 
of the Diplomatic Corps in London. It was added, 
moreover, rather significantly, and presumably to the 
credit of the German Attaches, that none of them was a 
Prussian (in this the author of the article was quite 
mistaken). 

The view from my desk and from the balcony was 
bounded to the right by Buckingham Palace. Directly 
opposite was the Mall, the English Unter den Linden, 
with St. James’s Park beyond it. Away to the left rose 
Big Ben, whose chimes are known throughout the 
world, and between me and it, in the foreground, was 
the Foreign Office with its many windows. It was in 
this building that momentous decisions had been made 
in the early days of August 1914, and from one of these 
windows a British Foreign Secretary had looked out 
and said that the lamps were going out all over Europe. 
To the left lay the Admiralty and Admiralty Arch. 

Immediately after Frau von Ribbentrop’s visit it 
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was announced that the Service Attaches were to give 
up their new quarters and move to the attics on the 
fourth or fifth floor. It was not altogether a surprise, 
for the political section had already been made to move 
to the basement of the old Embassy. It was this purely 
domestic problem that caused the only serious contre¬ 
temps I had with Ribbentrop. 

One evening in October I went late to my office. My 
daughter was to have an operation the following day 
and I was in rather a state about it. It was after office 
hours and there was no one in the room except a 
strange man who was in the process of removing the 
telephone from my desk. When I asked him what he 
was doing, he answered that the Ambassador had told 
him to take away the instrument. I turned him out of 
the room, and in doing so made such a row that my 
hard-working secretary, Baroness Einsiedel, came 
hurrying out of the adjoining room to see what was up. 
Technically I was in the wrong, for the man was only 
doing as he was told and was not personally to blame. 
What I did not know at the time was that he had been 
ordered to install eighty-two instruments for the sole 
use of the Ambassador and his wife. I still happen to 
remember that number 82 was for the bathroom of 
Frau von Ribbentrop’s lady’s maid. The old habit of 
careful economy, when money was looked upon as 
being the property of the German tax-payer and treated 
accordingly, seemed to have gone by the board. 

Shortly afterwards I received a curt letter from the 
Ambassador, who was in Berlin, telling me that I had 
insulted Party-member So-and-so, that he would not 
stand for that sort of behaviour under any circumstances, 
that the man was a loyal member of the Party, etc. He 
ordered me to report to him in Berlin immediately. 

Knowing the situation to be awkward in the extreme, 

I set off, accompanied by my wife, my most reliable 
and discreet adviser. The first person I went to see was 
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Beck, who jumped up from his chair as I entered the 
room. 

“What on earth is the matter?” he said. 

“The Ambassador has ordered me to report to 
Berlin . . and I told him the whole story. 

“He can’t do that. ...” 

I told him I had also made a mistake and sent some¬ 
thing to the wrong address, but Beck hardly seemed to 
attach any importance to that. 

Next I went to Blomberg and told him, too, of the 
trouble over accommodation. His answer was in the 
form of a short homily. 

“What does it matter?” he said. “It’s not a question 
of where you work but of how you work.” 

Both these men wore the same uniform, but as 
soldiers and as human beings they were poles apart. 
Beck was not in the least afraid of his superiors, nor 
did he worry his head about the claims of the Party. 

However, I am bound to say that the outcome of this 
storm in a teacup was a first-class row between Blom¬ 
berg and Ribbentrop. Blomberg’s A.D.C. told me that 
the discussion between these two “big-wigs” of the 
Third Reich became so heated and noisy that he had 
thought it advisable to close both the double doors 
tight shut between his room and the next. 

After my lecture from Blomberg, I reported to the 
Ambassador in the Ribbentrop Office in the Wilhelm- 
strasse opposite the Foreign Office. Ribbentrop’s 
manner was irreproachable. He said he wanted my 
personal assurance that I was prepared to continue 
my work under the new regime, from the point of view 
of politics and the new attitude to class distinction. 

“The Embassy has really always been run on the 
wrong footing up to now,” he said. “You belong to a 
certain class of old soldier for whom it must be rather 
difficult to get used to new ways. I doubt whether you 
can co-operate to the extent that I require. I’ll give you 
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an example of what I mean: at the time of the Rhine¬ 
land Occupation you sent a telegram. Had 1 been 
Ambassador, that telegram would never have been 
allowed to go off. The Fiihrer’s nerves must be spared. 

. . . For some time now, the Fiihrer and I have made 
every political decision together. In a year’s time 1 will 
be Foreign Minister. 1 know how to reward my friends. 

l J 

This was plain speaking and no mistake. ... It is 
worth recording at this point that as far back as the 
Rhineland crisis a close associate of Ribbentrop had 
approached a young man who was working in the 
London Embassy with the suggestion that he should 
keep him informed about everything that went on in 
the Embassy. I am glad to say that he drew a blank. 

What the soi-disant future Foreign Minister and 
actual Ambassador was suggesting to me reminded me 
very much of the advice a certain Merovingian Bishop 
was wont to give, in epigrammatic form, when con¬ 
ferring baptism: “Burn what you used to worship, and 
worship what you used to burn.” What he really wanted 
me to do was to break away from the so-called “Fritsch- 
Beck crowd.” 

By way of reply, I said something to the effect that 
loyalty in my work was a tradition that I had inherited, 
and so much a matter of honour that I took it absolutely 
as a matter of course. I said I would continue to devote 
all my efforts to my job, and that I could see nothing 
to prevent my co-operating in the new set-up. The 
difficulty of being simultaneously responsible to the 
Foreign Office and the General Staff would, of course, 
remain, and / would still regard it as my duty to bring 
to the notice of my military superiors all that I considered 
they should know. 

Ribbentrop was capable of treating people very 
rudely, but to me he always talked as one gentleman to 
another, although it was clear to both of us that we were 
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separated by a gulf that could never be bridged. He 
always had one eye on the Reichs Chancellery or on 
Berchtesgaden: no doubt he was aware how easily, 
with Hitler, those who were absent were in the wrong. 
He did not trust his rivals for a moment. 

Ribbentrop’s arrival in London was marked by a 
great blaze of propaganda and by his own incredibly 
tactless behaviour. Shortly afterwards he assembled the 
whole Embassy Staff and made us a speech all about 
“the beloved Fiihrer,” which ended up with a state¬ 
ment that his aim was to make the Embassy a homo¬ 
geneous unit. It was only too clear from this that 
whatever independence of action the Embassy Staff had 
managed to keep hitherto would now have to be given 
up; they would be made to toe the line. 

The Coronation of King George VI in May 1937 
was one of the outstanding events during Ribbentrop’s 
reign as Ambassador in London. I returned from a trip 
to Egypt in time for the ceremony and was vastly 
impressed by it. Indeed, no one who was present will 
easily forget those few hours. As the King entered the 
Abbey, one could not help thinking what a difficult 
task he was faced with and he too seemed to be aware 
of this. 

A few evenings later there was a big reception at the 
German Embassy, and I remember that among those 
present were Winston Churchill, the Duke of Kent and 
his lovely wife, and many prominent politicians and 
soldiers. General Gamelin, the French Chief of the 
General Staff, who was also there, had the misfortune 
to lose one of his most important decorations in the 
crush. At least Ribbentrop had the satisfaction of 
knowing that even the most bitter enemies of the Third 
Reich, like Churchill and Duff Cooper, had accepted 
his invitation. Only Vansittart was missing. 

In July 1937 our show-jumping team, in their field- 
grey uniforms, were in London once more to represent 
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the German Cavalry at Olympia. During the show I 
received a message to report at once to Ribbentrop. 
Firmly donning the grey top-hat that I usually wore at 
such sporting-social occasions, I went off to the 
Embassy. As a rule discussions on matters of business 
took place in the Ambassador’s offices, but this time 
he received me in his own suite which Speer had 
decorated with excellent taste and which overlooked the 
green lawns and trees of St. James’s Park. To my 
surprise Frau von Ribbentrop remained in the room 
and listened to what was said, though without joining 
in the conversation. Ribbentrop told me that he was 
flying home to see the Fiihrer and wanted my latest 
opinion on the British rearmament situation. 1 told him 
I thought they had made most progress in the air, 
though the Air Attache did not agree with me on this 
point. I said that I put no faith whatever in the figures 
the latter had been given. Britain’s policy was to 
establish air superiority—which was so absolutely vital 
to her—only after the outbreak of hostilities, by 
large-scale production of the most up-to-date machines 
at that moment. The programme was already in 
operation as far as personnel went, in that large numbers 
of pilots were undergoing training. As for the Navy, the 
cruisers under construction, which were necessary to 
ensure the protection of the Empire sea routes, would 
only be ready by 1938. From then on, a toughening of 
British foreign policy must be expected. 

Only a short while before 1 had told Dill that first- 
line aircraft figures were something to “tell to the 
marines.” He had not batted an eyelid, but one of his 
officers gave a broad grin. 

Ribbentrop heard what I had to say and made no 
comment. I knew that I had failed to convince him. 

Of personal good will and charm he displayed not a 
glimmer. At the time of the Coronation, when he had 
had a bad attack of sinus trouble and had made a 
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supreme effort to remain at his post, I had felt really 
quite sorry for him: one had to admit that he was 
capable of showing what he called “nerves of iron.” 
But if one looks back now and asks what his policy 
consisted of, the only answer would be that he himself 
probably hadn’t a clue, except the idee fixe of doing 
nothing that might displease Hitler. He managed to 
obstruct the British in almost every direction, and 
apparently thought that was the right way to deal with 
them. I made every effort to overcome his mistrust for 
me by being very restrained in conversation and con¬ 
fining myself to purely military matters. He had 
probably assessed my relationship with Fritsch and 
Beck correctly and did not wish to come into conflict 
with them, or at any rate not yet. No doubt he realised 
that they would always take my side if I were in the 
right. He never mentioned them by name, but he re¬ 
ferred to the Minister for War in a kindly but rather 
deprecating way as “old Blomberg.” 

After the death of von Hoesch, when the post of 
Ambassador in London became vacant, there had been 
rumours of various possible successors, but it is 
impossible to say whether any of them would have been 
able to change the course of events. A few of the 
Ambassadors of the Third Reich were outstanding 
personalities, men like Hassell, Count Schulenburg and 
Moltke. Two of these were hanged, and the third 
poisoned—by Himmler’s orders, it is said—in Madrid. 
Under Wilhelm I, who was a man of straightforward, 
unassuming wisdom and a good judge of character, 
men of real personality were sent out to represent the 
country. This happened more rarely under Wilhelm II, 
and under Hitler never. Any man who selflessly pursued 
the best interests of Germany and acted like a practical 
statesman was bound to come into violent collision 
with Hitler and his clique. 

One must nevertheless be objective in one’s judgment, 
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even of Joachim von Ribbentrop, especially as he paid 
the supreme penalty and cannot now defend himself. 
As far as his purely professional qualifications go, I 
think I have a right to judge him, since I worked with 
him for a whole year. In August 1945, when I was a 
prisoner of war, I gave my opinion under oath to an 
American judge that Ribbentrop could hardly be said 
to have possessed even an average intelligence. I said 
that he was certainly not equipped mentally to foresee 
the consequences of his actions, or rather of his com¬ 
plicity in Hitler’s actions. He was par excellence a man 
who was guided by intuition and preconceived ideas, 
as obstinate and as incapable of logical thought as Hitler 
himself. He read despatches unwillingly, if at all, and 
he wrote practically none: this was due to the fact that 
he regarded his position in the Foreign Office as more 
or less a nominal one, and himself merely as an instru¬ 
ment for carrying out Hitler’s will. The very rare 
reports that he did write himself were childish both in 
style and in content, and he certainly had no idea that 
the job of an Ambassador in a hotbed of political 
activity such as London then was required professional 
experience, hard work and attention to every detail. 
The fact is that he was never either Ambassador or 
Foreign Minister; he was simply Hitler’s mouthpiece, 
or rather his echo. 
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CHAPTER VII 


“T X T INSTON CHURCHILL was here yester- 

l/%/ day,” the Commandant of the Staff College 
T T at Camberley told me. ‘‘He was lecturing 
about the outbreak of war in 1914, and he told us that 
the Cabinet at that time was prepared to face the 
possibility of war, but that the public was still apathetic. 
He had just been given the task of arousing the spirit 
of the country by speaking at public meetings, and was 
about to start on the job when the German invasion 
of Belgium was announced. The British public was 
immediately aware of the danger, and with one blow 
the country’s will to go to war had been aroused, and 
the Cabinet was able to act.” 

The fate of Belgium is vital to Britain. I knew from 
the start that my mission in Brussels would be a 
difficult one. From 1914 to 1918 Belgium had been 
occupied and used as a base by the German Army, 
and the Belgians hadn’t forgotten that their country 
had been invaded in defiance of a treaty. The stone 
hand on the Meuse near Dinant was still raised in 
imprecation towards the sky. I had no instructions or 
recommendations to begin with. This was to be 
expected from the Foreign Office, but even the leaders 
of the General Staff had said nothing. And the people 
at the Legation in Brussels weren’t particularly helpful 
or welcoming to me on my arrival; their attitude only 
changed after the coming of Count Adelmann. 

One August morning in 1933 the German Legation 
car pulled up at the impressive front door of 115 
Avenue Cortenberg, the offices of the Belgian General 
Staff, and a few minutes later I was ushered into the 
presence of the C.G.S. by the Chef de la 2me. Section. 
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When the double doors had closed behind me, I 
realised that for the first time for twenty years an 
official representative of the German Army was standing 
in the presence of Belgium’s senior soldier. General 
van Nuyten was small, and rather peppery, but a man 
of absolute integrity. 

I paid my respects briefly. 

“You have a difficult task,” he said, “but you will be 
treated in exactly the same way as the other Military 
Attaches.” 

His behaviour was exactly right and I left him with 
the feeling of having spoken to a fine soldier. 

My impressions on leaving the Ministry of Defence 
were quite different. Paul Deveze, who was loquacious 
and eager for cheap popularity and the adulation of the 
Press, was not the right man to entrust with the defence 
of Belgium. Van Nuyten did not remain Chief of the 
General Staff for very long: there was a disagreement 
between him and Deveze, and the latter, being a shrewd 
politician, won the day, although Van Nuyten, who was 
an expert on the subject under dispute, happened to be 
in the right. The crux of the matter was that Deveze, 
while posing as the guardian angel of the sacred soil 
of Belgium, and using such catch-phrases as “la defense 
integrate ,” was doing little more than plan defences 
along the frontier. Van Nuyten, who represented the 
realistic outlook of the General Staff, believed that it 
would be necessary, in the event of war, to abandon a 
slice of Belgian territory in order to establish a short 
line which could more easily be defended until help 
arrived from the allies. Van Nuyten was forced to 
retire. 

The foreign Military Attaches regarded Deveze as 
their best friend, because of his indiscretion. Rather 
to their surprise, they found their task made a good 
deal easier by the Minister of Defence. He was only 
too happy to express his opinions on any question of 
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defence. At times I could hardly believe my ears, and 
was inclined to think that it was largely bluff until 
one of my colleagues, who had been in Belgium longer, 
assured me that it was not. The Minister was not very 
expert at his job, and had no idea how much he was 
giving away. For anyone with a knowledge of the 
Belgian Army and the country’s defensive problems it 
was only necessary to select various items from the 
information he provided, and then piece them together, 
in order to get a perfectly clear picture of the country’s 
plans in case of war. 

At that time, none of us dreamed that Germany 
would ever repeat the blunder of violating Belgium’s 
neutrality. In the Chief of the General Staff’s “strategic 
troops-movement plans,” as they were called, the war 
in the west was always visualised on paper as being 
conducted entirely within the borders of Germany. In 
the nineteen-thirties the leaders of the German Army 
were really only interested in two foreign armies—the 
French first and foremost, and to a lesser degree the 
Polish. Beck was one of the few leading Germans who 
was aware of the new spirit in the Red Army, and he 
also realised what it would mean to have the Anglo- 
Saxons as enemies. The Belgian Army was regarded as 
of very little interest; all that was considered to be 
worthy of attention was its defence system, upon which 
offensive operations by the Western Powers might be 
based. It was therefore my duty to learn all I could 
about it. 

The General Staff gave me only one political task to 
perform in Belgium: to find out whether the so-called 
Utrecht Protocols were genuine or a clever fraud. 

In 1929, the Utrechter Tageblatt had published 
details of an alleged agreement between the British, 
French and Belgian General Staffs. It appeared from 
this that the deployment of the forces allied against 
Germany had been agreed upon, in the event of war, 
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and that British troops were to be allotted a sector of 
north-eastern Belgium. 

Politically speaking, an agreement of this sort was in 
the air, and for this reason it was possible that the story 
was true. As far back as 1922, Lloyd George had made 
a definite offer of a defence pact to the Belgians, who, 
it appeared, had been prevented from accepting by 
pressure from France. Since then, however, Belgium 
had had the guarantee of Britain’s protection through 
Locarno. Sir George Graham, the British Ambassador, 
had pointed this out to the Foreign Secretary in a 
letter which found its way, among other confidential 
documents, into the hands of the German Government 
in 1925. Sir George had suggested more detailed dis¬ 
cussions between the French, British and Belgian 
General Staffs. This same collection of missing docu¬ 
ments, however, contained the sound advice of the 
Foreign Office historian in the following significant 
statement: “No matter what the disguise, the system 
of separate alliances (for instance a Franco-British 
Pact) is fundamentally inconsistent with the Covenant 
of the League.” 

If military talks of this kind were irreconcilable with 
the principles of the League, how much less could they 
be reconciled with the Treaty of Locarno, on which 
the ink was hardly dry. Similarly, if the Utrecht Proto¬ 
cols were a fact, they would constitute a definite breach, 
or at least a gross moral infringement, of Locarno. 

The German General Staff were fully justified in 
their interest in the matter, purely from the aspect of 
the defence of their own country. The Permanent 
Under-Secretary of the Dutch Foreign Ministry told 
the German Ambassador, Count Zech, that he person¬ 
ally was convinced of the truth of the report. The Dutch 
General Staff were of the same opinion, and so was the 
Dutch Ambassador in Berlin. Of course it was impos¬ 
sible to obtain documentary proof of the affair, but it 
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was generally considered that the allegations were borne 
out by circumstantial evidence. 

On September 15th, 1933, in my capacity as the new 
Military Attache, I went to the Royal Palace with the 
Charge d’Affaires to be presented to King Albert I 
of the Belgians, who greeted me most warmly. In the 
course of my life I have met many reigning monarchs: 
King Albert was one whom I would have served as 
gladly as I served Wilhelm II of Wurttemberg in my 
youth. Both these men combined personal greatness 
with the attributes of kingship. The King of the 
Belgians was tall, with fine, calm eyes that suggested 
candour, sincerity and mature experience. His manner 
was unassuming, and he had that touch of diffidence 
which is so often seen in brave men. A curious mixture 
of blood flowed in his veins—Beauharnais and Hohen- 
zollern; French and Spanish ancestry on his father’s 
side, German on his mother’s. 

The King asked me a few tactful questions, most of 
which the Charge d’Affaires answered for me. I was 
glad of his help. In Brussels I had mostly encountered 
silent aversion, if not open hostility, in the looks of 
those around me; so much so that, when I went to say 
goodbye four years later to an old friend of mine who 
had married a Belgian and was living in Brussels, I 
could truthfully say: “When I arrived here, only two 
people treated me kindly, the King and you. . . 

It was my intention, as far as Belgium was concerned, 
to follow the advice of an experienced British diplomat 
who claimed that one of the most successful methods 
of diplomacy was to bide one’s time doing nothing. I 
therefore did not return to Brussels until the end of 
January 1934, when I went to “show the flag” by 
wearing the German uniform at the court ball. 

In the streets and boulevards leading to the palace 
the cars were jammed three deep, and near the palace 
itself the traffic was entirely at a standstill; it was not 
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the first time that the Belgian police had failed to cope 
with a situation of this kind. Many of the guests were 
therefore very late in arriving, and by the time the ball 
was due to begin a good many people had not yet put 
in an appearance. We had to stand about and wait. 
Near me there was a gay party: my British colleague, 
Fraser, was holding his Grenadier’s bearskin on his 
arm and jokingly allowing the girls to come and smell 
it to while away the time. 

After a delay of about three-quarters of an hour, the 
marshal of the Royal Household eventually mustered 
his flock. Their Majesties appeared to the rhythmical 
strains of the lovely Brabanconne and the round of 
presentations began. As the King came down the line 
of the Diplomatic Corps and came opposite the German 
group, he spotted my uniform and gave me a friendly 
welcome. 

As I wasn’t entirely certain what the atmosphere 
would be like, I had not brought my wife with me, and 
my companion at supper was the wife of a Swedish 
officer who was serving in Belgium; I felt really quite 
sorry for her. After supper the Diplomatic Corps pro¬ 
ceeded past the ranks of the other guests to the ball¬ 
room. The representative of the German Army was tall 
and clearly recognisable to everybody by his Iron Cross. 
According to the order of precedence he had to walk 
just behind the French Attach^ who was a very military 
figure, but tiny. It was running the gauntlet in no 
uncertain manner. I had experienced exactly the same 
kind of silent aversion for my uniform in Buckingham 
Palace. There were three groups of people, though, who 
never gave me that hostile look—old front-line soldiers, 
the man-in-the-street, and Scotsmen. 

Only a few weeks later Belgium lost her first and 
finest citizen in a climbing accident between Namur 
and Andenne. In so far as the world is capable of 
mourning, it shared the deep sorrow of the Belgian 
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people. France sent her President to the funeral, 
Britain the Prince of Wales and Italy her Crown Prince. 
From the Balkans came King Boris of Bulgaria and 
Prince Paul of Yugoslavia. Germany sent a retired 
diplomat as her so-called “special delegate.” There were 
times when it was hard indeed to explain the vacillation 
of the Third Reich between exaggerated attentions and 
a complete lack of good manners to other countries. 

Among those who walked in the funeral cortege from 
the palace to the Cathedral were two of the surviving 
leaders of the Allied armies of the first world war, 
Petain and Weygand, following behind the coffin of 
Belgium’s soldier-king. French chasseurs and British 
marines accompanied the funeral procession through 
the deeply moved and silent crowds. There was no 
mistaking the sorrow of the people, nor the hatred 
inspired by the German uniform. The Chasseurs 
d’Ardennes were given the order to come down from 
the “present” as the German delegation, at the tail 
of the procession, drew level with them: and in the 
splendid Church of Ste. Gudule the representative of 
the German Army was allotted a seat next to the dusky 
representative of Haiti. But on this occasion, once again, 
the old Belgian front-line soldiers were different from 
the rest: there was respect in their gaze when their eyes 
rested on the German uniform. 

Some three months later there were fanfares and 
parading infantry in the streets of Brussels in the bright 
spring sunshine. The young King was taking the salute 
for the first time at the spring parade of the troops 
stationed in and around the capital. Parades of this 
kind in Brussels are most impressive. The boulevards 
are lined with troops and the men on parade are drawn 
up so as to be able to watch the King ride past them in 
review. He rides down the ranks, starting from the 
Porte de Hal, and eventually takes up his position in 
front of the palace for the march past. The Military 
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Attaches ride behind the Adjutant General in the 
King’s suite. 

I arrived by car at the Porte de Hal, greeted my 
colleagues and saw to the stirrups and girths of the 
horse I had been allotted; then I noticed that Fraser, 
our doyen, who was generally a cheerful soul, was 
looking rather grave. He asked me to ride in the middle. 
Before mounting we took off our cloaks; the Iron Cross 
could now be clearly seen and there were whistles from 
the crowd; the police linked arms. With the British and 
Italian Attaches on either side of me, and beyond them 
the French and Swedish, we rode off. 

The fine old shout of “ Vive le roi” rang out above the 
cheers of the crowd, changing when the Attaches came 
into view to a very pointed “ Vive la France .” There was 
hatred and resentment in the lowered glances of the 
citizens of Brussels lining the streets. The Belgian 
Army maintained a painfully correct attitude. 

When the foreign Military Attaches briefly paid their 
respects afterwards to the King in the courtyard of the 
palace, I found myself face to face with Leopold III 
for the first time. His fine soldierly face was not un¬ 
familiar to me through its resemblance to other members 
of his mother’s family, the Wittelsbachs. In particular 
it reminded me of a certain photograph of the young 
Duke Karl Theodor in Bavarian uniform. 

Before I returned to London, I had a long talk with 
our newly appointed Minister, Count Adelmann. He 
was the most human of all the chefs de mission I had 
encountered during my service abroad, but I was not 
to have the privilege of working in his company for 
very long. I was passing through Brussels on the ist of 
May the following year and called at the Legation for a 
short discussion. This caused me to miss my train and, 
as I had some time to spare, Adelmann invited me to go 
for a walk with him. I was shocked to see in his face the 
shadow of approaching death. It was our last meeting; 
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he died before his time, having refused to leave his 
difficult post and take a much-needed rest. 

Meanwhile I had grown clearer in my mind as to 
what our course in Belgium should be. Patience above 
all was necessary, for the Belgian attitude towards 
Germany was still basically hostile. It was no use 
wringing one’s hands, and I merely resolved, if I could, 
to see that my successor’s task should not be quite so 
hard and thankless as my own. 

The Belgian General Staff, as was the custom, asked 
me whether I would like to attend the manoeuvres of 
one of the four active Army Corps at Beverloo, and I 
chose the Cavalry Corps exercises which were due to 
take place early in July. The weather would be most 
suitable then, and as I knew that horsemanship creates 
firm bonds of good fellowship it seemed to me that the 
Cavalry was the best milieu in which to set about my 
self-appointed task. 

Only a few days before the manoeuvres were due to 
begin, the whole of Europe had been shocked by the 
bloody events which followed the crushing of the revolt 
headed by Rohm, the Chief of Staff of the S.A. People 
were horrified and bewildered to realise that many of 
the victims, among them Generals, had been shot 
without evidence and without trial. It was the blackest 
period of my term in London. We in the Embassy 
could not at first find out what was happening in 
Berlin. The Naval Attache and I made a special point 
of visiting our clubs so as to be seen, and it was a highly 
unpleasant experience for me to realise what my British 
friends were thinking: they were pitying me for having 
to represent such a gang of cut-throats. I then had to 
decide whether or not, in the circumstances, I ought to 
attend the Belgian manoeuvres. In the end I decided to 
go, and set off on July 3rd. In the morning I was work¬ 
ing in the Embassy in London, and the same evening, 
after a drive down to Croydon and a rapid flight across 
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the Channel, I found myself dining in the officers’ 
mess of the ist and 2nd Belgian Cavalry Divisions at 
Beverloo. It brought home to me once again how 
greatly distances had been reduced for strategic pur¬ 
poses by modern methods of transport. 

General van Strydonck was in command of the 
Cavalry Corps. He and his two divisional commanders, 
Donnay de Casteau and Selliers de Morainville, were 
all former officers of the Guides, the regiment that the 
sons of Belgium’s oldest families usually joined. Thanks 
to the perfect manners of these officers and the tactful 
support of my Swedish and British colleagues, Bjoernst- 
jerna and Fraser, the reappearance of the German 
uniform among the officers of the Belgian Army passed 
off without any untoward incident. 

Late that night I strolled back to my quarters with 
Fraser and before retiring to bed studied the pro¬ 
gramme of the manoeuvres for the next few days. There 
was a shock in store for me: the imaginary enemy 
troops bore the names of the two divisions in which I 
had served during the last few years, the 3rd Weimar 
Cavalry and the 4th Dresden Infantry Divisions. There 
was no coincidence about it, and I realised that outside 
the frontiers of the Third Reich there were also people 
who were dismally lacking in tact. As the exercise was 
directly under the control of the Belgian General Staff, 
I knew that my immediate hosts could not be held 
responsible. 

A day or two later the King announced his intention 
of paying a visit to the manoeuvres, and at the same 
time of inspecting the new frontier force, the Cyclistes 
Frontieres. All the men in this force spoke three langu¬ 
ages, French, Flemish and German, and I found it 
rather painful, standing by the roadside as these men 
marched by in their foreign uniform, to hear some of 
them happily chatting away to each other in German. 
A big crowd had turned up at the last minute to see the 
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parade, and there cannot have been a single person there 
who was unaware of the country Belgium had in mind 
when she raised this new defensive force. They must 
have wondered why on earth the German Military 
Attach^ should be present on such an occasion. 

Those years in Belgium were for me one long struggle 
to efface the memory of what had gone before; and 
eventually my efforts met with some success. Had I not 
personally believed in all sincerity that 1914 would 
never be repeated, I couldn’t for a moment have acted 
as I did. I knew that my superior officers thought as I 
did, and I was bound to trust them. 

For some time during this period I was at loggerheads 
with the Legation. I was aware that the German General 
Staff were mesmerised by Paris and thought of nothing 
else, and the Foreign Office, or at any rate our Legation, 
also seemed to regard Belgium merely as a political 
outpost of France. Yet the Belgian General Staff and 
Foreign Office wanted not only to be able to count 
upon the immediate aid of a strong French Army in 
case of war, but upon a British force as well. They 
could not grasp this in Berlin. 

In one of my despatches, therefore, I said that in my 
opinion, British political cards were considered by the 
Belgians to be a stronger suit ultimately than French 
military cards. 1 had good grounds for this view, for I 
observed that British aid was very highly valued by the 
Belgians, and I knew how strong was the influence of 
the young King, who had been educated in Britain. 
Moreover, in the long run Britain could more 
easily defend Belgian interests in Africa than could 
France. 

The Legation reacted very strongly to this despatch 
—above all the Counsellor who was extremely touchy 
about such matters. They submitted a report contra¬ 
dicting my view and stating that those who had had 
more experience in Brussels were capable of judging the 
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situation more accurately than I was. Their view wa6 
accepted by the Foreign Office. 

Professional diplomats of all countries seem to be 
highly sensitive about “interference” on the part of 
Military Attaches, whom they regard as tiresome and 
amateurish interlopers. 

The German missions, in Western Europe at any 
rate, seemed to live in a state of complete mental 
isolation. The Foreign Office in Berlin told the 
Embassies, and especially the Legations, what they 
ought to think, and no more than what was considered 
necessary for the immediate purpose in view. In Bis¬ 
marck’s day it might possibly have been all right to 
dish out small doses of information in this way, but in 
the nineteen-thirties it was utterly foolish. Any chef de 
mission who retained his critical faculties and mental 
equilibrium was well aware of the influence that pre¬ 
judice and wishful thinking could have on the official 
reports sent out by the Foreign Office. 

I attach no blame to sound men in the Foreign Office 
such as Balow, Weizsacker, Kopke, etc.: they had 
ceased to be free agents. But thus it was all the more 
essential that our representatives abroad should get an 
unbiased and independent view of what went on in the 
countries to which they were accredited. 

The Military and, to a lesser extent, the Air Attaches 
had such opportunities and were able to take advantage 
of them. Their knowledge was based on actual facts and 
figures, and they could check things for themselves by 
keeping their eyes and ears open. A fairly good example 
of what I mean, though not perhaps the best one, is the 
way in which the degree of rearmament in the various 
countries indicated the increasing gravity of the situa¬ 
tion. The Military Attach^ had far greater freedom of 
movement than the members of the Embassy proper, 
for the latter were restricted by anachronistic regulations 
dating from Bismarck’s time. 
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The Attach^ in London needed to know a good deal 
about what was going on in Paris as well. I did not have 
much difficulty over this, since the two cities are so 
close to each other, and I was helped a lot by the 
friendly co-operation of the assistant Military Attach^ 
there, an excellent man called Major Speidel. 

In May 1935 my wife came with me for the first time 
on a visit to Brussels and we took our car with us. One 
evening we were driving in the country when it 
occurred to me that it would be pleasant to leave the 
car and to continue on foot as far as the next village. 
We strolled along until we came to some houses. I had 
no map, but there was a name written up at the entrance 
to the village: Haelen. What memories it evoked. . . . 
It was here that, in 1914, the Pommeranian and 
Mecklenburg Cavalry Regiments had charged like the 
Dervishes at Omdurman straight in to the murderous 
hail of the Belgian machine-gun fire. The Staff Major 
of my old 14th Mecklenburg Cavalry Regiment had 
taken part in this quixotic exploit, and General Selliers 
de Morainville had watched it from the Belgian Com¬ 
mand post on the other side. Now, in the peace of this 
May evening, the country that had rung with the heavy 
tread of Spanish tercios and Marlborough’s Grenadiers 
was silent, and the land that the white-coated Austrians, 
the French sans-culottes and so many other armies had 
watered with their blood was heavy with the promise of 
spring. 

After our stay in Brussels, we spent the rest of my 
leave in and near Paris, a city which I hardly knew. I 
had always been attracted to France, and it was good 
to spend a week enjoying the May sunshine in Paris and 
to be able, for once, to put other cares aside. 

We had driven south-westwards from Brussels at a 
comfortable speed via Mons and Valenciennes, and I 
noticed that in France, as in Belgium, the big south¬ 
west—north-east trunk roads were being widened. 
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The work appeared to be even more intensive on the 
French side of the frontier, which was interesting. The 
big French mechanised forces were stationed, for the 
most part, in north-eastern France. It would, I thought, 
be worth while finding out whether the road-widening 
operations were being confined to one area, whether 
they led to the extended Maginot Line and were thus 
purely of a defensive nature, or whether they reached 
to such places as would indicate offensive plans. I 
followed the matter up and after two years’ observation 
was able to conclude that the road situation had been 
dealt with in such a way as to serve both for aggression 
and for defence. 

By that time the progress in German rearmament 
had been very slow, and our Army was in a much worse 
state than people in other countries imagined. The 
French Army, which was far stronger numerically and 
had many more trained reservists, was still looked upon 
as the executive force of the League, and under Article 
16 it was entitled to the use of the territory, airfields, 
railways, etc., of other member States, such as Belgium 
and Luxemburg. The new tunnel under the Scheldt 
at Antwerp, the so-called “Rue Royale” along the 
coast, and the great new bridges in Holland, all bore the 
same military significance. It later transpired, too, that 
a model strategic road network was being developed 
in the Ardennes, far more extensive than what had 
existed there at the outbreak of the first world war. 
Shortly after the Rhineland crisis I told the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and the Chief of the 
General Staff, General Beck, that within thirty-six 
hours of the alarm being given, the forward units of 
the big French motorised forces could take over the 
frontier defences from the Chasseurs d’Ardennes. 

My careful restraint in* Brussels and the influence of 
my good relations, official and personal, with the British 
War Office gradually enabled me to introduce a note of 
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personal good will into my dealings with the officers 
of the Belgian Ministry for War. 

One of the truest remarks I heard in London was 
that the Military Attaches there were “a lot of pacifists.” 
Soldiers know what war looks like from having seen it 
face to face on the battlefields and in the dressing 
stations, whereas many politicians have only observed 
it from armchairs in their clubs. Soldiers very soon make 
friends with each other and are ready to forget the past; 
they can respect the enemy who has shared their thank¬ 
less task of suffering for the rest of the community. 

In 1935 the dislike for the German uniform, in 
which I now often appeared in public, gradually began 
to diminish. It was in that year, at the manoeuvres of 
the 3rd Liege Corps, that I first came into contact with 
General Denis, who impressed me as being an intelli¬ 
gent and wise man. Later he became Minister of 
Defence. 

The big event of the year was the World Exhibition 
in Brussels. No one who missed seeing the recon¬ 
struction of “Old Brussels”—done with perfect taste 
and historical accuracy—or failed to spend an evening in 
Les Archiducs, can have a proper idea of the history, 
culture, art and, last but not least, the cooking of 
Belgium. I made one minor observation during this 
time: I had already noticed that relations between the 
Dutch and Belgian Armies, which were usually rather 
chilly, had begun to thaw a little; but I had been unable 
to point to anything concrete, and my superior officers 
had not attached any particular significance to the 
matter. I was therefore interested, on going into a 
restaurant one day quite by chance, to find the officers 
of the Dutch and Belgian General Staffs sitting amicably 
round the same table. More significant still was the way 
various officials tried to explain away this meeting in the 
Belle Meuniere when I asked them about it later. Some 
of them said that it had all happened quite by chance, 
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and the various stories I was told did not really tally. 
I had my own ideas on the subject. 

General Max Schmidt had been Belgian Military 
Attach^ in Berlin for some time, but he had never really 
fitted in there. I myself never took to him, though I 
got on well enough with my British opposite number. 
Dutch soldiers told me that his brother officers called 
him “le mechant petit Max,” At all events, King 
Leopold, who was tact itself and a born statesman, felt 
that a change was necessary if better relations were to 
develop between the two countries. So he appointed 
Major Goethals to represent the Belgian Army in 
Berlin, and the latter soon won the high esteem of the 
German authorities and justified the confidence his 
King had placed in him. 

At the end of August 1935 the young Queen of the 
Belgians was killed in a tragic accident in which the 
King was also injured. The funeral took place a few 
days later in Sainte Gudule. When the coffin emerged 
from the great central doors of the Church to begin 
its journey to Laeken, the King followed it on foot, 
looking heart-broken and utterly alone. One sensed 
that the wound would take a long time to heal, and I 
remember being intensely moved, after the Spring 
Parade the following year, to see him greet his mother¬ 
less children perfunctorily before dismounting in the 
inner courtyard of the palace to exchange a few 
indifferent words with the foreign Attaches. He was 
like a man in a daze. 

The King of the Belgians’ speech on October 15th, 
1936, gave the other countries of Western Europe some¬ 
thing to think about: it was a declaration of neutrality. 
This represented a drastic change of policy. Up to then 
it had been taken for granted that Belgium felt herself 
bound by Locarno, at any rate until a new treaty took 
its place. This declaration could hardly be reconciled 
with her obligations under Article 16 of the Covenant 
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of the League, but the Prime Minister, M. van Zeeland, 
declared that the latter was highly ambiguous, and that, 
until it was clarified by the League, only individual 
interpretations of it could be considered binding. The 
Foreign Office in London were obviously worried by 
this change in Belgian policy: and the French Govern¬ 
ment showed their annoyance by sacking their Military 
Attach^, General Riedinger, who was a fine and 
intelligent soldier, universally respected. 

Belgium’s action was dictated by domestic as well 
as foreign policy considerations. The strength of the 
Flemish party and the general desire for peace both 
weighed against too close a political union with France 
as long as the country was not in mortal danger. 
Belgium was less likely to be drawn into a war if she 
adopted a more independent line. Moreover, France 
had just signed a Pact with Soviet Russia, whereas 
Belgium wished to make her policy and security 
independent of developments in Eastern Europe. 

I myself did what I could to clear up the problem of 
Belgian neutrality. At a conference early in 1937, I 
asked the German Minister for War point-blank whether 
it was our intention to violate the neutrality of Belgium 
and Holland. I felt bound to do this in view of the 
increasing personal trust shown to me in the course of 
my dealings with the Dutch and Belgian military 
authorities. His answer was: “No, we don’t intend to 
violate the neutrality of Belgium and Holland. The 
most we might do if war broke out would be to fly 
our aircraft over their territory.” 

As I had ceased to be Air Attache since the end of 
1935, the second half of the Minister’s statement 
didn’t concern me; but since I had long had reason to 
believe that the standard of British infra-red photo¬ 
graphy was very high, I went to see Wilhelm Keitel, 
the Minister’s Chief of Staff, and told him that British 
progress in infra-red research led me to suppose that 
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the identity of aircraft could be clearly recognised at 
any height. At the time I believed Keitel to be more 
influential than was actually the case. 

I also renewed my assurances to the Minister for War 
in connection with the Belgian King’s declaration of 
neutrality. I told him that the King was a man of 
unshakable determination who could be trusted im¬ 
plicitly, and that in spite of the attitude of the Belgian 
Ministry of Defence, the General Staff stood firmly 
united behind the King. 

To obtain a clearer idea of the attitude of the British 
General Staff on the Belgian question, I went, with my 
Ambassador’s approval, to see Major-General Raining, 
the new Director of Military Operations and Intelli¬ 
gence at the War Office. His answers were most evasive. 
He said it was a purely political matter which concerned 
the Foreign Office rather than his own Department. 
When I suggested that it was also a military matter, 
he said that all the problems of Europe were to a 
certain extent bound up with military affairs. I tried 
to get down to brass tacks, pointing out that although 
the King of the Belgians and his Foreign Ministry had 
been quite categorical in their declarations on neutrality 
it seemed there was still a tendency for other countries 
to rely on the ambiguity of Article 16. From a military 
viewpoint it was necessary to know exactly where one 
stood, and it ought to be made quite clear once and for 
all whether or not Belgium was a “prepared con¬ 
centration area.” 

Haining replied that if it were a prepared concentra¬ 
tion area it would be so for everyone; but I argued that 
Belgium’s eastern frontier was fortified and her southern 
frontier not, and that her road system and fortifications 
were planned to face eastwards. These facts, and the 
military liaison she maintained with the Western 
Powers, spoke for themselves. I had understood that 
the British General Staff had always wanted Belgium 
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to be neutral, like Switzerland. General Haining denied 
this, and said that the situation of the two countries was 
not comparable. 

This was a revealing remark, as he himself had told 
me quite categorically a few months before that the 
British General Staff would like to see Belgium declared 
a neutral country like Switzerland. I had recently told 
Berlin that the policy of the British General Staff 
towards Belgium had changed, and this bore it out. 
It also appeared that the Foreign Office backed the 
new policy. 

In contrast to the civilian representatives of Germany, 
I concerned myself very little with Belgium’s internal 
affairs, such as the activities of Degrelle. Even Blomberg 
seemed displeased when I told him that the fascist 
movements in Belgium and Holland were now on the 
decline. The Belgian elections had resulted in an 
increased vote for the Socialists who had thereby 
become the strongest party in the country. But it was 
clear that Belgium was not treading the same path as 
France, where there was a pronounced drift towards 
the extreme left. 

Certain members of the Party, especially those who 
had little or no understanding of the affairs of North- 
West Europe, became passionately interested in the 
Dietsche movement, as it was called—the movement in 
favour of a rapprochement or union between the Flemish 
counties and Holland. It was a movement that only 
achieved any significance in the brains of a few cranks 
in Germany. When I mentioned it once to the Dutch 
C.G.S. in the course of an interminable and typically 
Dutch dinner party, General Reynders, a little man 
who was not easily roused as a rule, exclaimed in an 
angry undertone: “We don’t want those people in the 
least. They are all born revolutionaries.” 

In 1937 the manoeuvres of the Belgian 2nd Army 
Corps, which I had asked permission to attend, took 
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place in May, and as usual at Beverloo. I noticed that 
the number of foreign visitors was gradually increasing. 
For the first time there was a Swiss representative, a 
divisional commander, and among the colleagues I met 
there were the Czech and Russian Attaches, who were 
obviously unaware that I could understand every word 
of the conversation they carried on in Russian about 
the internal situation in France. It was a model of 
shrewd observation and judgment. The American 
Military Attache from Paris was also present. 

The rather slow-moving progress of the exercise 
gave us plenty of opportunity for conversation. My 
questions were mostly about strategic matters, and I 
was particularly glad of the chance to discuss these with 
representatives of the United States, who were free of 
the old traditional misconceptions of Europe, with its 
heritage of outworn ideas. They spoke their minds 
frankly, being without prejudice, and also perhaps 
because they were conscious of their own country’s 
power. The customary diplomatic usage, which so 
often amounts to a game of verbal hide-and-seek, meant 
nothing to them at all. When I asked them which they 
thought was potentially the most powerful country 
in the world, they replied without hesitation: “The 
United States.” That was the straightforward opinion 
of an American soldier. If only those responsible for 
the leadership of the German Army or the Reichs 
Chancellery could have had such views written up 
where they could have seen them every day—as often, 
in fact, as I heard them expressed! 

Friendly social contacts had now been established 
between the Belgian Army and our Legation, of which 
Baron Richthofen was now in charge. It seemed possible 
that the past might be forgotten. I personally sent my 
younger daughter to finish her education in the Convent 
Anglais at Bruges, one of those places one comes across 
so rarely, where culture and spirituality really go hand 
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in hand. My successor, who was from the Operations 
Branch at the Ministry, later decided to follow my 
example. If either of us had had the remotest idea that 
Belgium’s neutrality would be violated for the second 
time, we could never have brought ourselves to do this. 

I was thunderstruck, therefore, when, at a conference 
at the end of September 1937, a few days before I left 
London, Ribbentrop said to me: “If war comes again, 
we will have to march through Belgium as we did in 
1914. . . .” 

I told him that quite apart from questions of inter¬ 
national law, such a move would be utterly inadvisable 
from a military standpoint. Both Holland and Belgium 
had prepared widespread demolitions and flooding 
operations, and thus the time factor, which would be 
vital in such an operation, was quite incalculable. 

“Then it must somehow or other be achieved from 
the air,” was the reply. “The German Army will get 
the very best that is to be had. . . .” 

I immediately reported this conversation to General 
von Fritsch who, 1 knew, could not have the slightest 
suspicion that anything of the kind was intended. 

About a fortnight later a formal diplomatic exchange 
took place between the Governments of Germany and 
Belgium, in which the former solemnly acknowledged 
the latter’s avowed intention of pursuing an indepen¬ 
dent policy in virtue of her sovereign rights. Moreover 
the German Government declared that it would respect 
the integrity and inviolability of Belgian territory. That 
was on October 13th, 1937. 

It was said of Iswolski that he believed the whole 
diplomatic world existed in order that he might deceive 
it. Hitler seems to have been of the same opinion. 

I am sure that General von Fritsch followed up what 
I had told him about Belgium, for shortly after I took 
over my Panzer division in Berlin I was approached by 
one of the officers of his small staff, who asked me to 
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repeat the details of my conversation with Ribbentrop. 
One could never be sure whether the wild projects of 
the leaders of the Third Reich were seriously intended 
or merely the fantasies of ambitious minds—whether 
they were fact or fiction. I was not the only one to be 
puzzled. Baron Richthofen, our Minister in Brussels, 
wrote to me shortly before I left about the agreement 
that had just been concluded. “I hope,” he said, “that 
from a military point of view they are satisfied with the 
state of affairs. A written guarantee that Belgium would 
never take up arms against us or permit her territory 
to be used for the operations of a foreign army was out 
of the question, as Belgium is still a member of the 
League. But I believe we now have a ninety-five per 
cent certainty of it. There is a very definite desire and 
determination in Belgium to keep out of every form of 
embroilment. ...” 

The last time I met the Belgian C.G.S. officially, I 
was still in perfectly good faith when I told him that I 
had not found my task so thankless as my predecessor 
had told me it would be. He invited my wife and me to a 
small luncheon party at his home to meet the Foreign 
Minister and Madame Spaak and the Italian Ambassa¬ 
dor. It was a charming gesture to pay us this pointed 
compliment, and we appreciated the intention that lay 
behind it. Denis, the Minister of Defence, also took 
leave of me in the friendliest way. 

I gave a small farewell party at the Plaza Hotel to 
those whom I had got to know in the course of my 
duties. After my old friend and much admired brother- 
in-arms, General van Nyssen, had said good-bye to me, 
we stood together for a moment in the entrance hall of 
the hotel. “I hope we never meet on opposite sides on 
the battle-field,” he said quite suddenly. It was a sur¬ 
prising remark for this normally very quiet and tactful 
officer. At least his wish came true; I fought against the 
British over and over again in the two wars, even in that 
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bloodiest of all battles before Caen, but never against 
the Belgians. 

When I look back and recall the memories I carried 
away from Belgium, images come crowding into my 
mind: Gothic cathedrals; old Bruges in springtime, 
when the lilacs were in bloom, or in the golden light 
of autumn; glimpses of quiet canals. I remember the 
unique procession of the Legend of the Holy Blood, the 
Memling Madonna, and the Couvent Anglais, which 
was so dear to me. I think of St. Bavon in Ghent, the 
wooded splendour of the Ardennes, and brilliant sun¬ 
shine over the fine broad beaches at Knocke-le-Zoute. 

How very far away it all seems. . . . 
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CHAPTER VIII 


E ARLY in 1937 I told Major-General Haining, 
Dill’s successor, that I intended visiting Egypt 
that spring and that I wanted to see something ol 
British troops serving overseas. No other Germar 
officer, as far as I have been able to gather, had officially 
visited this part of the British Empire since 1898. The 
last one I knew of had been Major von Tiedemann oJ 
the German General Staff, who had been on Kitchener’s 
Staff during his campaign against the Dervishes. This 
only went to show the extent to which the Germar 
General Staff had concentrated its attention on Europe 
General Haining said that my request put him ir 
rather an awkward predicament. He pointed out that 
since Egypt was a sovereign state, the decision restec 
entirely with her Government. As for the military 
aspect, he could not promise anything. Similar difficul 
ties would apply in the case of Palestine, because it wai 
under a mandate, but if I wanted to go to India, then 
would be no difficulty about my visiting the Arm] 
there. 

Owing to the season and the limited time I wa 
entitled to take for the trip, a visit to India was out o 
the question. The suggestion had simply been made a 
a red herring, but Haining found that I wasn’t to be pu 
off so easily. So he suggested that I should travel t 
Egypt as a civilian, but with letters of introduction t 
Lieutenant-General Weir, the Commander-in-Chief i] 
Egypt, and to Lieutenant-General Dill, the Com 
mander-in-Chief in Palestine. I pointed out that i 
wasn’t merely a personal thing—it was a matter c 
principle. This would be the first time for many year 
that an official representative of the German Arm 
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visited British troops overseas. In Britain itself there 
were only training schools, depots and holding units 
from which drafts were sent out, and to restrict the 
German Military Attach^ to travelling in the British 
Isles alone was tantamount to restricting the move¬ 
ments of the British Military Attache in Berlin to one 
or two provinces of the Reich. I said that if the matter 
couldn’t be arranged on a proper footing we would have 
to take similar restrictive measures on our side. And I 
added that in any case I had every intention of going 
to Egypt very shortly. 

Two lessons have emerged from the conflict between 
East and West that has raged continuously for thousands 
of years for the mastery of the Mediterranean. The first 
is that the possession of the Nile Delta is of supreme 
importance; the second is that Egypt, in the course of 
its long history, has been conquered often from the 
East, seldom from the sea, and never from the West in 
the course of its history. With the construction of the 
Suez Canal and the invention of aircraft, the technical 
means of defence have, of course, changed; but the fact 
remains the same, and the strategic significance of 
Egypt is unaltered, in spite of the great changes in the 
British Empire and its defensive needs. 

In this age of rockets and atomic bombs, Africa has 
become a well-organised British redoubt. The land of 
the Pharaohs is now part of a defensive front line facing 
north-eastwards across the moat formed by the eastern 
Mediterranean and the no-man’s-land of the Middle 
East. It may be likened to one of the forts in a great 
defensive wall, such as the Romans used to build, 
stretching from Korea via Japan, South-East Asia and 
Persia along the coast of the Mediterranean and then 
due northwards through the centre of Europe. The 
Anglo-Saxon fleets and air forces are vital weapons in 
this great defensive strategy of the British Empire, and 
what has distinguished it so completely from other 
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European countries, has been the close and extremely 
well-planned co-operation of her three armed services. 

I had no definite instructions for my journey to 
Egypt, but my own plan was to find out as much as I 
could about the opposing strengths of the Italian and 
British forces in North Africa, in case of war on the 
Western Frontier of Egypt. I therefore planned to stop 
in Italy on my way out so as to be able to talk to the 
German Military Attache there. 

The whole military and political situation in 1937 led 
one to presume that, should war break out between 
Britain and Italy, there would be fighting in the Wes¬ 
tern Desert. Such a war could only be a renewal of the 
endless struggle for the mastery of the shores of the 
Mediterranean, but in this instance it would be chiefly 
concerned with the eastern half, with the Suez Canal 
and access to the Middle East. Heliopolis, near Cairo, 
was also one of Britain’s most important centres of 
civil and military air traffic and a junction for the air 
routes between four continents. 

My wish to visit the Middle East was also justified 
from the purely military aspect of getting a better idea 
of the structure of the British Army out there. As a rule, 
overseas troops are maintained more or less on an 
active service footing, whereas, apart from training 
establishments, the units maintained in Britain could 
be called holding units or depots. It was thus almost 
impossible to judge the standard of training of the 
British Army if one had only seen the so-called exercises 
in Britain itself. British officers often told me that it was 
only really possible to hold large-scale exercises in 
countries like Egypt, where they were free to move 
troops about as they liked. 

I spent Easter in Rome and then travelled to Alexandria 
over a calm sapphire sea. The Consul-General’s kavasi 
met me at the port. 

Napoleon and Moltke have both recorded theii 
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impressions of Egypt, and it is interesting to compare 
the view of these two masters of strategy. About a century 
ago, Moltke was present as a young officer at the Battle 
of Nisib in the ill-starred Turkish campaign against the 
Egyptian Army of Mahommed Ali. There for the last 
time he experienced the bitterness of defeat; from then 
on he made himself responsible for seeing that it did 
not recur. Incidentally, when I mentioned the Battle 
of Nisib to the Egyptian Minister for War, he appeared 
never to have heard of it. 

It is not easy for the average West European to 
adjust himself to the ambience of North Africa and 
Cairo. The first thing that occurred to me when I saw 
the desert was that it was no place for the old-fashioned 
sort of infantry. The area between Cairo and the Suez 
Canal is like one great aerodrome, and I could see what 
the combination of aircraft and armour would mean 
under such conditions. But clearly it would be no easy 
matter to impress this upon some hide-bound West 
European General Staff, however obvious it might 
be to someone on the spot. It was a serious matter 
indeed for the development of the German Army 
that so few German soldiers had the opportunity to 
travel. 

A broad asphalt motor road runs alongside the Suez 
Canal, and we drove down it one day towards Suez. 
Every now and then one would see a great ship towering 
out of the desert like a stage set on its way through the 
canal, which was hidden from our view. We stopped 
for a moment at the monument erected at the spot where 
the combined German and Turkish attack had been 
brought to a halt in the first world war. Later, on coming 
round a bend in the road, we saw a dark-skinned con¬ 
stable of the Canal Mounted Police sitting stock still 
on his camel and looking for all the world like the 
picture on an Egyptian postage stamp. It was such a 
striking sight that my wife stopped the car and insisted 
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on taking a photograph, a gesture which the dusky 
warrior acknowledged with broad smiles. 

The return journey from Suez to Cairo, with the 
tents, flocks and camp-fires of the beduins visible under 
the starry African sky, was breath-taking—like a trip 
through an endless landscape remembered from child¬ 
hood picture books of the journey of the wise men to 
Bethlehem. 

We arrived back late in Cairo to find a message 
waiting for me inviting me to call on the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief, whose car would fetch me at my 
hotel at 10.45 the following morning. General Weir, a 
fine type of old-fashioned British cavalry officer, gave 
me a polite welcome, but our conversation remained 
formal and rather distant. No doubt the War Office had 
told him to be rather canny about my visit and he was 
not very sure what to do with me. Towards the end of 
our conversation Sir John Dill, who was then Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Palestine, suddenly appeared. He 
had heard that I was to visit General Weir that morning 
and had flown down from Jerusalem. The conversation 
brightened up immediately, and Dill made a point of 
inviting me, in the presence of General Weir, to attend 
the forthcoming manoeuvres in Palestine. Then I took 
leave of them, thinking it advisable to let the two 
generals talk over the matter of the German intruder 
themselves. I am sorry to say that I never saw Sir John 
Dill again. Thanks to his kindly action everything 
immediately became much easier for me in Egypt, but 
to my regret the visit to the manoeuvres in Palestine 
never materialised. 

The big army exercises in Egypt had ended before 
the middle of April—that is to say at the beginning of 
the hot season. However, the British themselves pro¬ 
posed to me that I should visit a Battalion of the Irish 
Guards in the Kasr el Nil Barracks and spend some 
hours with a motorised squadron of the 8th Hussars in 
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the desert. I had some very interesting conversations 
with the officers of these units, about training and 
equipment and even about politics. Their equipment 
was more or less on an active service footing; the 
vehicles were Fords made in Britain under licence— 
another example, to my mind, of the fact that the 
British, when necessary, think more of expediency than 
of national prestige. From the various arrangements to 
combat low-level aircraft attack, the simple desert 
compasses, the ample provision for carrying water and 
the high proportion of vehicles to men, it was clear that 
they hadn’t been wasting their time and were ready for 
a fight on the Lybian border. 

The desert vehicle used by the 8th Hussars seemed 
so good to me that I suggested to Fritsch on my return 
that it would be worth while trying out the same idea 
in the border country of Eastern Germany. 

Egypt herself was in the process of building up a new 
Army, and for this reason a special British Mission 
had been sent out to Cairo under the leadership of 
General Marshall-Cornwall, whom I happened to know. 
Having formerly been Military Attach^ in Berlin, he 
had had plenty of political experience, and he needed 
every bit of it for the task in hand. 

The Chief of the Egyptian General Staff invited me 
to a luncheon at Mena House at which Marshall- 
Cornwall was also present. At that time the policy of 
the British seemed to be not so much to discourage the 
development of the Egyptian Army as to see that it was 
supplied only with small quantities of heavy weapons 
at a time and that the supply of munitions remained in 
British hands. With that air of innocence without which 
a Military Attach^ gets nowhere, I asked my host how 
the Egyptians compared, as soldiers, with the Sudanese. 
Unlike Marshall-Cornwall, he had no very high opinion 
of them. He himself was a Sudanese. . . . 

The Sudanese do indeed make first-rate soldiers, and 
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according to those who know them, they are loyal, 
hardy and courageous. The Egyptian leaders, however, 
had no intention of including too high a percentage of 
Sudanese in the new Egyptian Army. 

There is a great contrast between the conversation 
in a British and a German officers’ mess. Among the 
younger British officers there are, of course, few who 
have travelled to any extent in the Empire; but most 
of them have had the opportunity of listening to the 
conversation of older and more experienced men in their 
clubs and messes. Such a knowledge of the world as one 
finds in so many walks of life in Britain is really only to 
be found in Germany in Hamburg merchant circles. 

Seven years later I was to meet once again the 
regiment that had entertained me, this time on the 
bloody battle-field before Caen. Seasoned as it had been 
in the North African campaign it had developed into a 
truly formidable opponent. 

My original plans for the Middle East had included 
not only a visit to Palestine, but to the Sudan and Irak 
as well. My time was very limited, however, as I had 
to return for the Coronation, and I found I had to give 
up all hope of seeing the Sudan. Egypt and Palestine 
are very close together from a military point of view, 
and the Cairo-Suez-Hebron-Jerusalem road may be 
compared to an artery linking Africa with Asia. At 
any time of the year the leading units of a mechanised 
force stationed in Palestine could, in an emergency, 
have reached the Nile within twenty-four hours. To 
gain a better knowledge of this vital part of the world, 
I invited the Consul-General from Bagdad and Alex¬ 
andria to come and see me in Cairo. The former was 
particularly well-informed, and gave me some very use¬ 
ful information. The meeting was not kept secret in any 
way, and the two men stayed with me afterwards as my 
guests at the Mena House Hotel near the Pyramids. 

Egypt is a caravanserai where many roads meet, and 
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I met in the hotel quite by chance one of the principal 
colleagues of Admiral Canaris, the head of the German 
Intelligence Service. This officer was on a Mediter¬ 
ranean cruise in the Hapag steamer Milwaukee, accom¬ 
panied by his wife. As I knew them both well, we saw a 
good deal of each other. Faber du Faur, an old regi¬ 
mental friend of mine, was in the same ship. He 
happened to be Military Attache in Belgrade at the 
time, but our meeting was completely unexpected and 
unplanned, however much appearances might have been 
to the contrary. 

That year the steadily mounting tension between 
Britain and Italy was the burning topic of Middle 
East foreign politics. The difference between British 
and Italian methods of preparing for possible military 
operations was remarkable. The British undertake de¬ 
fensive measures with the least possible noise and fuss; 
with the Italians it is precisely the opposite. No one at 
that time had even considered the possibility that Ger¬ 
man troops might one day be used in Africa. 

The Italians have a flair for political intrigue, and 
their propaganda was clever and well-directed. But 
it was never really successful, for the Italian colony in 
Egypt, though numerically strong, carries no weight 
economically, and moreover the Italians were regarded 
by the Arabs as their principal enemies. There was a 
good deal of admiration for Mussolini, but politically 
and militarily his country inspired little confidence. 
The Egyptians’ chief aim was complete political inde¬ 
pendence, and short of this they considered British 
interference to be the lesser evil. I heard this view 
confirmed by the representatives of smaller countries 
such as Belgium and Switzerland. 

One of the last things I undertook to do in Egypt was 
to accompany the German Minister to the consecration 
of the combined German and British war cemetery at 
El Kantara on the Suez Canal. Those who had given 
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their lives for their countries were now lying there 
peacefully side by side. The German Consul in Port 
Said, a Swede by descent, deserves the credit for having 
first thought of this beautiful idea. 

I tried unsuccessfully to find out what had happened 
to the graves of the Turkish soldiers—but they seemed 
to have been forgotten. . . . 

On my way back to England via Berlin, I went to see 
Generals von Fritsch and Beck to tell them of the mili¬ 
tary conclusions 1 had come to, and after my return to 
London I also saw Ribbentrop and Blomberg. Ribben- 
trop’s comment was merely to repeat Mussolini’s 
boastful propaganda line to the effect that soon there 
would be no more British ships afloat on the “Italian 
Sea”. Blomberg became very excited and told me of all 
that the Italians were going to achieve in Africa if war 
should break out. I saw quite clearly that he hadn’t 
understood the patient waiting game that the British 
had played in the Abyssinian war—that he had wrongly 
ascribed their tactics to helplessness and a lack of 
determination. 

I gave Fritsch and Beck a very thorough account of 
the strategic situation in Egypt, pointing out that Egypt, 
like Singapore and the North-West Frontier territory, 
was one of the bastions surrounding the economic heart 
of the Empire—India. The defence of Egypt, I said, 
was facilitated by the great natural barrier of the Wes¬ 
tern Desert, and an invasion could only be undertaken 
by a mechanised Army and hence only by certain routes 
passable to motor traffic. For this reason, the Italians 
would only be able to use a limited force, and this was 
as important a factor in the defence of Egypt as the 
great barrier formed by the Nile itself. For the success¬ 
ful defence of Egypt, Britain’s supply routes via the 
Cape and Suez, and from India and the Persian Gulf 
via Palestine and Irak, would be sufficient and decisive. 

The defence of the triangular Alexandria-Cairo- 
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Rosetta salient west of the Nile, and with it the defence 
of the whole of Egypt proper, would depend on firm 
guarding on its right flank—in other words it would 
depend on the mastery of the Eastern Mediterranean. 
It must therefore be presumed that British naval forces 
based on Haifa, Cyprus and Alexandria would be very 
active in this area. As to air defence, even should the 
Mediterranean supply route be closed, rapid reinforce¬ 
ment via West Africa and Khartoum of the air forces 
maintained in Egypt must be expected, as it was the 
central point in the air traffic network of the Empire. 
I also pointed out that the Italian supply lines across 
the Mediterranean were dominated by the British 
Navy. And I ended my report with the following 
observation: “From the British point of view, the situa¬ 
tion in Egypt must seem assured. Any attack from the 
West would , at the very worst, be halted at the Nile." 
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CHAPTER IX 


O N my father’s side I have Dutch ancestors. 
That, and the fact that 1 spent a good deal of 
my youth in the company of Dutch Army men, 
may account for my feeling so much at home in Holland. 
In most parts of Holland one can’t help noticing the 
strong resemblance between the Dutch and the West¬ 
phalians, and the friendly way in which 1 was welcomed 
and treated during my five years as Attache there only 
served to deepen this impression. Under any circum¬ 
stances a war with Holland would have seemed to me 
to be a war between brothers. 

Incidentally, Holland is such a tiny country that 
we’re inclined to regard its people as being all of one 
and the same race; but that is no more the case than in 
Germany, Britain or Belgium. The lively Brabantcr 
and the placid Friesian are as different as chalk from 
cheese. Their long maritime tradition has had a great 
effect on the character of the Dutch people: they are 
cosmopolitans, merchants and capitalists. 

The Dutch had for long made a point of getting to 
know all they could about their great neighbours in 
Europe—the Germans, the British and the French—by 
making a study of their languages and their political 
and other ideas. Ever since the Middle Ages they had 
been forging cultural and economic links with the lower 
Rhineland and Westphalia. Since they had always been 
merchants rather than soldiers, the Germans were 
rather inclined to look down on them; but to anyone 
who had taken the trouble to keep his eyes open, the 
gallant fight put up by the ill-prepared Dutch Army in 
the second world war came as no surprise. 

At the outbreak of the first world war, Holland 
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escaped the fate of Belgium by a hair’s breadth, and in 
the early nineteen-thirties the Dutch Army appeared 
to be suffering, from the point of view of morale and 
experience, from its neutrality. The Dutch Govern¬ 
ment put their faith in the League and spent an absolute 
minimum on armaments. Despite their reputation for 
realism and common sense, they adhered to this policy 
long after their two most powerful neighbours, Germany 
and Japan, had abandoned it. By the time Holland 
realised how ineffective the League was, it was already 
too late. 

In contrast to 1914, Holland now occupied a key 
position as far as air warfare between Britain and 
Germany was concerned. The Dutch General Staff 
also knew that if either side was to gain a decisive victory 
a war of attrition on the lines of 19x4-18 must be 
avoided. Judging by the previous record of the League, 
they realised that immediate military aid was not to be 
counted on, and that therefore an attack on a country 
like theirs without depth for defence was particularly 
to be feared. 

Holland’s attitude to her obligations under the Coven¬ 
ant of the League were thus the chief concern of my 
mission to The Hague, and I discussed the possible 
consequences of Article 16* at every possible opportunity 
with the head of the political department of the General 
Staff, with the Commander-in-Chief of the Army, and 
with the Minister of Defence. 

The difference of attitudes between the Belgian and 
Dutch political leaders on the question of Article 16 
was highly characteristic. The Belgians made it very 
plain that their foreign policy had changed and that 
they now wanted to be completely independent; while 
the Dutch avoided making any such declaration and 
left it to others to guess what their attitude might be. 

* Concerning the rights of other countries to the transit and deployment 
of troops against an aggressor nation. 
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In 1936 I came away from Holland with something 
more definite to go on, and in particular a statement by 
M. von Francois, the legal adviser to the Dutch Foreign 
Office, to the following effect:— 

“A country is only pledged to allow the passage of 
troops if the ‘aggressor nation’ is named as such by 
the Council of the League. If the country admits 
the authority of the Council, then it cannot oppose the 
passage of troops through its territory. 

“It must, however, be a case in which concerted 
action is in fact taken by the League, for example on the 
grounds of a joint resolution of the Council to impose 
sanctions. If the right to the passage of troops were to 
be demanded before such a resolution, it would be quite 
unlawful. 

“It is taken for granted that the decision to allow the 
passage of troops can only be made by the Council of 
the League, and only if the country which is to 
allow the passage is represented on the Council. 
Its representative must have the power to veto the 
decision. 

“The Netherlands take it for granted that they will 
be allowed to be represented, should a question of this 
sort arise in which they are directly concerned.” 

The Dutch Prime Minister, on reading this state¬ 
ment, had apparently said: “I don’t care a hoot for 
the League; all I care about is the interests of Holland; 
but let’s not say so in public.” 

Belgium and Holland were not resolved to act in con¬ 
cert, so no statement of legal opinion could not be taken 
as final, since it would be subject to alteration if the Bel¬ 
gians found a more suitable formula. I had also heard 
at about this time from a reliable source in Holland 
that the French Military Attach^ considered that there 
could be no question of sending troops through Holland 
without the consent of the Dutch, and I thought I was 
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absolutely justified in passing on this information to 
Beck and Weizs'acker. 

The German Minister for War had openly given me 
an assurance that the neutrality of Holland and Belgium 
would be respected, and knowing the Commander-in- 
Chief of the German Army and his Chief of General 
Staff to be men whose word could be relied on, I 
believed a repetition of the events of 1914 to be quite 
out of the question. 

In the autumn of 1937 I heard of a very interesting 
lecture by a Captain Furstner, the Commandant of the 
Dutch Naval College—who had a considerable reputa¬ 
tion as an authority on Far Eastern affairs—on the 
strategic problems of the Dutch colonial empire. Among 
other things he pointed out the danger of the Dutch 
being so confident in receiving British aid in maintain¬ 
ing the status quo in the Far East. Past events, he said, 
had proved that the British Government was not in a 
position to make a decision to go to war at a moment’s 
notice. It was pure wishful thinking to suppose that the 
British people would suddenly take up arms if the 
Dutch East Indies were threatened with invasion. 
Only when the British people had been roused, when 
they had been brought to realise that the cause of the 
Dutch was the cause of all the white races, and when 
Australian public opinion had begun to make itself felt, 
would they decide to come to Holland’s aid. 

Inevitably I found my attention being drawn away 
from The Hague by the importance of the Far East in 
the affairs of Holland. So I tried to establish as many 
contacts as possible among officers of the Dutch East 
Indian Army. One of the first things I did was to attend 
a tactical exercise without troops in the Dutch Staff 
College. The situation envisaged was a Japanese attack 
on one of the Dutch colonies, and from the way the 
exercise was carried out I gained a very favourable 
impression of the officers of the Dutch Colonial Army. 
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(Incidentally, Dr. Colijn, the then Prime Minister of 
Holland and the outstanding Dutch politician of his day, 
had been an officer in the East Indian Army.) 

Count Zcch was the Minister at The Hague during 
my time there. I received all the help I needed from 
him and his two counsellors, Boltze and Feine, who had 
both been there for many years. Thanks to them, and to 
the behaviour of the Dutch Army, my position was not 
a difficult one, and I could rely on getting all the news 
of any importance about Holland quickly and regularly. 
There were two French Military Attaches always posted 
to The Hague, and the British Military Attache lived 
in Brussels and thence came to Holland from time to 
time, as I did from London. As I was on very good 
terms with my T rench colleague, I used to make a point 
of calling at his office every time I visited The Hague 
though I never made use of him from the point of view 
of “Intelligence”. When l’Espinasse de Fonsegrive, 
Willie Fraser and I, led by Captain Pieters of the 
Hussars, the Adjutant of the Dutch Staff College, rode 
around together at the big Dutch manoeuvres, we made 
a very friendly and truly European team. 

One day on an exercise we happened to come upon 
the Dutch-Belgian frontier in some wooded country 
where the boundary between the two countries was 
rather complicated. The frontier guards appeared to be 
completely flummoxed by the strange assortment of 
uniforms which confronted them, and indeed it must 
have been quite beyond their comprehension to see a 
Dutchman, a Frenchman, an Englishman and a German 
all emerging together from the woods. 

The attitude of the older Dutch officers to the Third 
Reich was on the whole rather mistrustful; but the 
Commandcr-in-Chief, General von Roell, who had for 
some time been President of the Alliance Francaise, 
showed me every politeness both in public and in private 
life. His successor, the elder Baron Voorst tot Voorst, 
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was President of the Catholic Officers’ Association of 
the Dutch Army. It had been an unexpected surprise for 
me to discover the political influence of Catholicism 
in Holland. 

German rearmament, about which Baron Voorst tot 
Voorst had written an interesting book, was causing 
the Dutch more and more anxiety, and this led to a 
slight change in the attitude of the senior Dutch officers 
towards the new German ideology, the memory of what 
had happened in 1914, hei own geographical situation 
—all this suggested that Germany was the most likely 
country to attack Holland. They knew that the French 
could not, and would not, go to war without the British, 
and that Britain would never begin a war by the invasion 
of a neutral country, since that was the very reason she 
had gone to war in 1914. 

Public opinion in Holland was not hostile to the old 
German Army. In fact the Dutch had the greatest 
admiration for its record. When General von Lettow- 
Vorbeck, the defender of East Africa, came to Holland 
to lecture, the visit was quite an event and his opening 
lecture was attended by the Prime Minister, the Foreign 
Minister and all the leaders of the Dutch Army. In 
fact he was asked to speak again the following day at 
the Dutch Staff College on the subject of colonial 
warfare, a theme which was naturally of great interest 
to the Dutch. The discussion that followed was lively, 
amicable, and so long that I had to leave before the end 
to keep another engagement that I had been unable to 
postpone. 

But there was a good deal of liaison between the 
Dutch and the French, and a fair number of Dutch 
officers attended the Ecole Superieure de Guerre, the 
French Staff College. I learned quite a lot from talking 
to those who had passed out successfully from this 
military academy. It was suggested that there should 
be an exchange of officers between the German and 
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Dutch armies on the lines of the one we had arranged 
with the British; but the Dutch were too cautious 
politically, and in spite of their interest in the develop¬ 
ment of the German Army, they turned the idea down. 

In Dutch political circles the neutrality of Holland 
was often spoken of as “traditional,” but in fact one 
did not have to think back very far to realise that it had 
only been in operation for the relatively short period of 
about a century. Nevertheless, the Government’s 
present desire for neutrality was unmistakable, and the 
whole atmosphere of The Hague bore this out. In 
London, life was one long political and diplomatic con¬ 
flict; and the same was true of Brussels. I used to go to 
The Hague simply because the atmosphere there was 
calm and I was able to think clearly and get a balanced 
view of the ever-changing political situation. I could 
also compare notes with people there about the opinions 
I had formed in London. 

My time in the Netherlands seemed to come to an 
end all too quickly. I went to take my leave of the 
Minister for War and tried once again to point out how 
adversely Germany was affected by Article 16. “You 
mean the right to the transit and deployment of 
troops?” he asked, and then observed that in the event 
of war the League would collapse and Article 16 would 
have no further practical significance. . . . 

I went on to remind him that one of his predecessors, 
Bosbohm, had once written “Holland should if possible 
remain neutral, and when in doubt should back the 
winning side.” He was quick to point out that this was 
by no means his own view and that he thought Holland 
should be strong enough to avoid having either make 
a catspaw of her. I had heard General Voorst express 
the same opinion only a short while before. 

Germany was about to be added to the long list of 
Holland’s enemies throughout history: Spain, Britain 
and France having all preceded her. Yet despite the 
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sacrifices, the injustice and the bitterness of the last 
decade, the Dutch are traditionalists and will one day 
mend the broken links which unite them racially with 
Germany. In the Europe of the future new bonds will 
be forged and their splendid anthem “William of 
Nassau” will remind them that he was a “hero of 
German stock” who did much to raise them to the 
proud position they now occupy in the world. 
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CHAPTER X 


T OWARDS the end of my time as Military 
Attache, the job had ceased to be in any way a 
pleasant one. The British General Staff, which 
in the early days—from 1934 to 1936—under the 
influence of that outstanding personality Major-General 
Dill had been so helpful and understanding, was now 
cold and hostile. My family and I knew that we were 
being watched the whole time, that an “iron curtain” 
had descended behind us; another side of the British 
character had shown itself. In July 1937 I asked the 
British Minister for War, Mr. Hore-Belisha, why Ger¬ 
many had become Britain’s “public enemy number 
one.” His answer was straightforward: “Italy,” he said, 
“can at the worst only sink a few British ships. The 
only country that can deal Britain a mortal blow is 
Germany.” 

Yet the Reichs Chancellery still refused to believe 
what they did not choose to believe. The opinion of 
anyone who had spent a few days in London and could 
spin a yarn was more highly valued than that of the 
responsible representatives of the country on the spot, 
and the so-called “expert” was bound to make his 
views conform with those of his hearers. 

In view of the gravity of the situation, I felt I ought 
to do all I could to put my successor, Baron von Bech- 
toldsheim, in the picture and to see that he knew exactly 
how things were likely to go. I enlisted the aid of 
Woermann, the new Minister, who had been appointed 
as Ribbentrop’s mentor. He was clever, dry, as able at 
law as he was at diplomacy, and very different from his 
predecessor, Prince Bismarck. The latter had had 
more political experience abroad, was far more of a 
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personality, and had a much better knowledge of the 
British. 

I invited them both to a small luncheon party to meet 
two very intelligent British officers. One of these had 
been Assistant Military Attache for some time both in 
Washington and in Berlin. As soon as the opportunity 
occurred, the question of “Why this hostility?” was 
raised. None of us attempted to deny its existence, and 
the Scotsman, who w r as well aware of all the facts of the 
situation, answered outspokenly and almost passion¬ 
ately: “Because Germany is threatening the life-lines 
of the British Empire.” This was exactly the impression 
1 had gained during those months of working on the 
Non-Intervention Committee at the Foreign Office. I 
was glad, though, that my fellow-countrymen should 
hear it now from the lips of responsible British officers, 
and not merely from me. By and large, from a practical 
and from a psychological viewpoint, Germany’s action 
and behaviour in Spain had done more than anything 
else to reopen the wound that had been slowly healing 
since the breach of Locarno. The British could never 
allow any great power to possess, or to have the use of, 
air or submarine bases at strategic points such as the 
entrances to the Mediterranean, or in East Africa on the 
Indian Ocean. The same is just as true today as it was 
in the nineteen-thirties. 

A swarm of young men had turned up on Ribben- 
trop’s staff who were remarkable not only for their 
complete ignorance of foreign affairs, but for their 
willingness to believe any and every story they were 
told. Exactly what their function was meant to be I 
never discovered; nor perhaps did they. One of them, 
who was not exactly one of the world’s workers, asked 
me one day if I knew of the plan to deploy the two 
German divisions in Spain along the French frontier. 
I said that I did not, but he persisted that such a plan 
“had been worked out.” Needless to say, neither the 
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Commander-in-Chief of the Army nor the Chief of the 
General Staff had the remotest suspicion of this strange 
plan. Politically and militarily the very idea was sheer 
madness. The most elementary acquaintance with the 
mentality of the French, and a schoolboy’s knowledge 
of the events of the Franco-Prussian war, would have 
been enough to show just what the effect of such an 
action would have been. 

One phenomenon in particular stood out among the 
many unpredictable consequences of the political 
amateurishness of the German Government. This was 
the constant rift between the actual policy of the leaders 
of the Third Reich and the effects of that policy in other 
countries. It was noticeable even in the actions of 
individuals high up in the General Staff, such as Paulus, 
who later became a Field-Marshal, and Wever, the 
first Chief of the Air Staff, whose early death was such 
a loss—fine men in themselves but lacking in political 
experience. 

If one pointed out that behind Britain loomed the 
vast menacing shadow of the United States, the sort 
of answer one got was: “But we have no quarrel with 
them.” 

If a man as clever as Paulus was not free from ideas 
of this kind, it was through lack of education and 
experience. Paulus and Wever, both of them highly 
respected and in extremely responsible posts, had been 
brought up in a certain narrow-minded military school 
of thought. They lacked that extra mellowing experience 
of having tried to understand the mentality of other 
countries. In short, they were quite incapable of includ¬ 
ing political considerations in their calculations of the 
forces involved. 

Shortly before he assumed office, General Beck dis¬ 
cussed this question with me. I remember saying I 
thought that the hardest job he was going to be faced 
with would be the character training of the younger 
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generation of General Staff officers. “Yes, it will take 
a long, long time,” he had answered in his quiet 
emphatic way. Beck had all the political insight which 
his staff so conspicuously lacked when he took over. 
But Fate did not allow time enough for this brilliant 
man to carry through the necessary political training 
of the German General Staff to its conclusion. 

The wild optimism so prevalent in Berlin had un¬ 
fortunately also infected the high-ups on the ministerial 
staffs of the armed forces, and the contrast between 
them and the leaders of the Army became increasingly 
obvious. Beck’s reaction was simply to exclaim with 
rather hopeless bitterness: “How can one possibly have 
any confidence in these people?” But I felt bound to 
take some sort of action when the “Monthly Report,” 
the mouthpiece of the Service Ministries which was 
sent out to all officers, made a statement in July 1937 
which could only be classed as sheer opportunism. It 
read: “Continuous progress has been made in the 
improvement of Anglo-German relations.” Since the 
exact opposite was true and could not be stated too 
often or too emphatically, I felt that somebody should 
speak up about it, and especially someone like myself 
who could depend if need be on the support of his 
superior officers, the Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and the Chief of the General Staff. So I sent the 
following letter to the Ministry of War on July 1st, 
1937 : 

“In view of the rather exceptional nature of certain 
circumstances that have arisen, I not only consider 
that I am justified in submitting the attached written 
statement of my opinion contradicting the views 
expressed by my superior officers, but that it is my 
duty to do so. 

“I therefore beg to inform the Chief of the General 
Staff that in my opinion no progress has been made 
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in Anglo-German relations (see para n my Report 
No. 341 in your files). Such a view cannot be based 
on any of my written or verbal statements either 
previous or subsequent to the Minister for War’s 
visit to London. 

“I request that this, my present statement of 
opinion, be officially recorded in order to clear me of 
all responsibility for the other viewpoint. 

“The Naval Attache is of the same opinion as I, 
and has given me his permission to say so.” 

As the situation was growing more and more serious, 
I also submitted a draft of a comprehensive new warning 
despatch in June 1937 to the Charge d’Affaires (Ribben- 
trop, as usual, being absent). Woermann said that he 
thought I had worded it too strongly, and for the time 
being I was forced to drop any further attempt to send 
a written report. Two months later, however, I thought 
that things had reached such a pass that if I didn’t 
speak out plainly then and there I would feel I had not 
only neglected my duty to my country and to my 
superior officers, but that I would be shamefully lacking 
in moral courage in my own eyes. I therefore wrote and 
signed a report giving a comprehensive picture of the 
situation in London, with the conviction that it would 
be my last military testament before leaving London. 
Its conclusions were as follows: 

1. It might perhaps be possible, up to the end of 
1938 ( i.e . until British rearmament in the air and at 
sea is complete in its essentials) to achieve successes 
which are not directly contrary to British interests 
without risking war. But if any aggressive action were 
taken in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar, thus con¬ 
stituting a threat to Britain’s communications with 
South Africa, there would be an immediate risk of 
war. 
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2. It might perhaps be possible, during and after 
this period, to gain economic and even territorial 
advantages by negotiation, but only assuming that 
sufficiently solid guarantees of peace in Europe were 
given, since the British were only likely to make 
sacrifices if they received such guarantees. 

3. It was unlikely that territorial gains would be 
permitted which might either give Germany over¬ 
whelming strategic superiority in Europe, or con¬ 
stitute a really serious threat to British lines of 
communication in time of war. 

4. It seemed likely that if war broke out we should, 
for a time, achieve successes against the British 
Empire, and its arrnee de couverture in Europe (the 
French Army). We could not, however, win a war 
against the British Empire so long as the home-based 
Air Force was strong enough to defend the glacis of 
the mother country and her various supply ports 
(some of them tucked well away on the west coast), 
nor so long as the Anglo-Saxons (Britain and America) 
retained command of the Channel, the Singapore 
Straits, and the Panama Canal. 

I also pointed out that it would be a grave error to 
consider that the British Empire was rotten within, and 
ripe for attack, as the Roman Empire had once been 
from social decadence, or the Spanish Empire from 
stagnation. If war came, the Empire would show that 
it was very much alive, not only by the vitality of its 
peoples and their dogged determination not to give in, 
but by its economic and financial strength and its 
ability to expand its armed forces. Britain had, more¬ 
over, become a political and economic outpost of the 
United States, and this, though it might have involved 
a political step down in the world, meant a great 
strengthening of the mother country of the Empire 
vis a vis her opponents in Europe. The interests of the 
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two great Anglo-Saxon powers were very closely bound 
up together, and the British had every intention of 
cashing in on this. There was no other possible military 
combination which could now equal in power that of 
the Anglo-Saxon alliance in the event of a prolonged 
war. And if war broke out, long it would certainly be. 

I ended with the warning: “The United States are 
today no more prepared to see Britain defeated in war 
than they were in 1917. This is the only realistic view." 

The following day Woermann came to see me and 
asked me to withdraw the report. The reason he gave 
was pretty strange for a man with a precise legal mind: 
“If the report were correct,” he said, “we should have 
to change our whole policy. ...” That would, of 
course, have been the right answer, and it was a pity 
that the Embassy were either not prepared or simply 
not able to see it. Though they could not prevent the 
report from being sent off, they wanted to do everything 
in their power to deaden its impact at home. The 
Charge d’Affaires immediately summoned the editors 
of the daily Press reports and asked them to co-operate 
in counteracting the Military' Attache’s despatch. He 
also told Berlin that he did not agree with the opinions 
I had expressed, and that he would elaborate his own 
view in a despatch which was to follow. This in fact 
never materialised, and my assistant, Major Kitsch- 
mann, who was present at all the Press conferences, 
assured me later that no one had been able to produce 
any material to counteract what I had said. 

When Ribbentrop returned, he told me I had been 
“too pessimistic” which at least showed that he had read 
my report. He spoke to me about it in an off-hand way, 
without anger, as if he were thinking to himself: “The 
same old pessimism from the General Staff: they’re the 
only ones who think like that, so it’s quite obvious 
they’re wrong. Anyway the fellow’s leaving soon. . . 

In mid-October, having been bidden a courteous 
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farewell by the Ambassador, I reported back to my 
superior officers in Berlin. After four and a half stormy 
years abroad, I was now returning to take command of 
the 3rd Panzer Division in Berlin. I took this to be an ex¬ 
pression of confidence in me by General von Fritsch, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army, who was still able 
to demonstrate his opinion by such means. When I 
reported to him, Fritsch had my despatch lying on his 
desk in front of him and he went through it with me 
sentence by sentence. When he reached the passage 
about the political interdependence of the United States 
and Britain, he looked me straight in the eye and asked 
me quietly: 

“Can you prove that?” 

“No, sir,” I answered, “I can’t point to any treaty 
in black and white. The Anglo-Saxons don’t do things 
that way. But Fd be prepared to stake my life on its 
being true.” 

Fritsch, who usually concealed his goodness and 
kindness of heart behind a facade of silence, thanked 
me with surprising warmth of feeling. 

The next person I had to report to was General Keitel 
the Chief of Staff of the Wehrmacht. He received me 
coldly, and when I asked him if he would arrange an 
interview for me with the Minister for War, he told 
me that the Field-Marshal did not want me to report 
officially. “One of these days he’ll invite you to a beer 
party and you can see him then.” Considering the 
importance of the matters I had to discuss, after four 
and a half difficult years of diplomatic work in London, 
Brussels and The Hague, a beer party seemed hardly 
the most suitable occasion. I would have refused the 
invitation had it materialised—but it didn’t. At the 
Foreign Office, where I had to go and take my leave, 
they showed very little interest. Mackensen, the Per¬ 
manent Under-Secretary, was obviously determined to 
say nothing. Neurath, who was still the Foreign 
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Minister, told me that the Party men hoped optimistic¬ 
ally that South Africa would not join in a war on 
Britain’s side, but that he was sure they were wrong. 
He did not mention my last report, and neither did I. 

It came as no surprise to me to learn that Hitler did 
not wish me to report to him on my return. I already 
knew well enough that he hated me. In his eyes and 
those of his Party disciples I was already branded as a 
friend of Fritsch and Beck, an aristocrat and, worse 
still, a Catholic. The combination of all this in one man 
was altogether too much for them. 

The Government, the High Command of the Luft¬ 
waffe and the Party leaders were all firmly wedded to 
the comforting theory of the senile decay of the British 
Empire. Even in the Army, after the departure of 
Fritsch and Beck, they were prepared to swallow the 
catch-phrase of Hitler and his friends that “Britain 
would not fight.” On one occasion when I tried to make 
General von Brauchitsch see just how grave the situa¬ 
tion was, he simply said that Britain would have to put 
up with Germany’s policy and he stuck to this opinion 
right up to a few days before the outbreak of war. When 
the senior officers assembled for him to announce the 
decision to attack Poland, he stated that he was 
firmly and finally convinced that neither Britain nor 
France would make a move. Reichenau had just 
returned from London, where he had been attending 
a meeting of the Olympic Games Committee, and 
prominent Englishmen had asked him whether there 
was no possibility of avoiding war. So he had promptly 
jumped to the conclusion, not without a certain amount 
of contempt for the British, that “these people will not 
fight- 

Not long afterwards Reichenau spoke to me after one 
of Hitler’s usual one-sided conferences in the Reichs 
Chancellery; we knew each other fairly well as we had 
been at the Staff College together for three years. 
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“Do you really think the British will fight?” he asked 
me. 

“Yes, I do; my opinion hasn’t changed,” I said. “If 
they’ve surrendered over the recent crises, it’s because 
they want to complete their rearmament and to be 
absolutely certain of their alliance with the United 
States.” 

In all fairness it must be said that the Navy and those 
who represented the old school in the Foreign Office, 
headed by Weizsacker, saw things clearly too; but their 
influence was nil. 

The late Ambassador von Hassall spoke of my des¬ 
patch as a historic document when I gave it to him to 
read one day early on in the war. It was the opinion of 
a friend who wished me well. Since then events have 
borne out the truth of his words; but it is little consola¬ 
tion to me to have foreseen the disaster which has over¬ 
taken my country. 

27 January, 1937 

To 3 Attache Group Dept., 

Army General Staff, 

The Ministry for War, 

Berlin. 

From the Military Attach^, 

The German Embassy, 

London. 

Personal 

To the Chief of the General Staff 

Annexure 2: Report No. 4 of 1937 from the Military 
Attache ’, London 

I submit herewith the attached report for the personal 
information of the Chief of the General Staff. 

In it I have summed up the results of my observations, 
personal impressions and suppositions over a long 
period. 
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Naturally it can only be an attempt to see the true 
state of affairs, due to the inaccessibility of the facts it 
deals with. 

The Charge d’Affaires has been informed of its 
despatch. 

It is not concerned with day to day events. 

{signed) Baron von Geyr 


26th January, 1937 

To the Chief of the General Staff, 

The Ministry for War, 

Berlin, W. 35 

From the Military Attache, 

The German Embassy, 

London. 

IMAGINARY address by the British C.I.G.S. to the 
Cabinet on the conduct of a war against Germany 

My task is to describe the main points in the prepara¬ 
tion and conduct of a war against Germany, should it 
become inevitable in spite of all the efforts of British 
policy to prevent it. I have taken it for granted that the 
possibility of Britain’s remaining neutral, though desir¬ 
able in itself, is ruled out because of the harmful effect 
it would have on the interests of the country. 

I will confine myself to the consideration of the sub¬ 
headings in the operational directive under the heading 
of “Major Strategy.” 

They are: Practical diplomacy 
Economic pressure 
Useful alliances 

Mobilisation of the industries of the 
Empire 

Allocation of available man-power 
Co-ordination of the three armed services. 
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In dealing with the last named sub-heading I will 
give my own personal views on combined strategy, in 
my capacity as the senior service chief. 

I think that, for the purposes of this address, practical 
diplomacy is irrelevant, and I will therefore omit it. 

The most obvious weakness of the German capacity for 
making war is the discrepancy between the size of her 
war machine on the one hand, and on the other her 
inability to carry on a war of long duration owing to 
financial and material shortages. 

The position of the British Empire , in a way, is just the 
reverse, both militarily and in matters of finance and 
resources. 

The time factor in war is against Germany and in 
favour of Britain. 

Economic Pressure 

Owing to the energy and productive capacity of the 
German people, it is no use thinking that they can be 
entirely deprived of the material needs for waging war; 
but the supply to Germany of the basic raw materials 
for war can and must be systematically reduced from 
now on, even while we are still at peace. It is therefore 
necessary for us to lay our hands on these vital raw 
materials without further ado. In the Empire this must 
be dealt with by the Board of Trade, and in other 
countries it will be a question of systematic purchasing 
as the situation requires. This should be organised by 
the Committee of Imperial Defence. 

The systematic elimination of credits to Germany for 
the purchase of raw materials of war must be organised 
by the Treasury. 

So much for the negative side of economic pressure. 
The positive side is equally important; it will consist 
of increasing the disparity between the two countries in 
the matter of raw materials of war by building up our 
own stocks. 
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By far the most important step in this process is to 
improve our relations with the United States. It may 
well be a decisive factor. 

The question of war guilt must be satisfactorily 
settled; strong and early pressure must be brought to 
bear on certain branches of American industry, especi¬ 
ally the aircraft industry, and America’s present attitude 
to the Neutrality Act* must be maintained by every 
available diplomatic means at our disposal. 

Useful alliances 

Our ability to form separate alliances as we please 
in time of peace is limited. Home politics make it 
impossible for us to enter into reciprocal alliances 
beyond those which are already obvious. 

In peace-time the way to future alliances can only be 
paved through the League. 

It is therefore of vital importance, militarily, that Great 
Britain should support the League. 

The strong support given by the leading politicians 
of the Empire to the League’s principles of collective 
security is also, relatively speaking, the best guarantee 
of their co-operation if war comes. 

It is also of the greatest political advantage to us to 
have a ring of League member-States encircling Ger¬ 
many, so that every territorial encroachment she under¬ 
takes with her land and air forces to gain a decision 
stamps her as an aggressor and is bound to suit our 
political propaganda at home and abroad. 

The alliance with France need not be discussed. In 
any war with Germany in which Britain is likely to be 
forced to take part, it is quite inevitable. 

After the French alliance, the most important thing 
is to assure the benevolent neutrality of the United States. 
For the time being, our relationship with them cannot 

* Which acts in favour of a blockading country and against countries 
blockaded, through the ostensibly neutral principle of the “trader’s risk 1 ' 
clause. 
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be looked upon as a military and political alliance, but 
their economic co-operation with us in time of war is 
essential. In order that this should be a practical pro¬ 
position and that it should work successfully, it is 
essential that we should achieve the pacification of 
Ireland in a psychological, economic, material and 
purely military sense. To achieve this we will have to 
make certain sacrifices to Ireland. 

Close military co-operation with France and French 
West Africa, and close political co-operation with the 
United States, will more or less guarantee us the com¬ 
mand of the Atlantic and will be the best possible 
assurance of the protection of our shipping lanes to and 
from North and South America and the Cape. 

The few raw materials of war which Britain lacks 
can in fact be supplied entirely by the United States. 

In weighing up the likely behaviour of Italy in case 
of a war between Germany and the Western Powers, 
the following facts must be taken into consideration: 

Italy’s military sphere of influence now stretches 
from the Indian Ocean to the Atlantic. In deciding on 
her course of action, Italy will have to make up her mind 
whether a war between the Western Powers (including 
the countries separately allied to France) and Germany 
is likely to be confined to Europe or whether it will 
extend beyond Europe to include the Middle East. She 
must also bear in mind the fact that the conflict may 
spread even further if Japan joins in the war against 
Britain, as she well may. 

Mussolini and the Italian General Staff are aware 
of this and the former, being a realist, will certainly put 
practical considerations first. He knows what the 
strength of Italy’s enemies would be in the Western 
and Eastern Mediterranean and how vulnerable Italy’s 
coastline is. He is aware of the weakness of his financial 
and raw material situation, and of the fact that the 
Western Powers could constitute a graver threat to him, 
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militarily and economically, than Germany ever could 
on his northern frontier. He also has a pretty shrewd 
idea that the Western Powers could offer him better 
bribes than Germany. For these reasons he can have 
no real interest in a German military hegemony in 
Central Europe.* 

The Italian economic experts must also be mindful 
that Japan’s behaviour is unpredictable, if Britain 
becomes involved in a war in Europe. Japan must 
import a number of essential war materials. If, in the 
event of a war between Britain and Germany, she takes 
Germany’s side, it is very doubtful whether she would 
be able to import what she needs from China, or from 
Russia. 

Japan’s normal trade can be brought to a standstill 
by the Allies’ possession of the Panama Canal and 
Singapore. 

For this reason, therefore, Japan is only capable of 
waging war for a limited time and the quicker the 
British-Dutch-Australian alliance is built up and the 
theatre of operations round Singapore and eastwards 
in the South and South-West Pacific is reinforced, the 
less chance there is of Japan’s participation in the war 
being of any assistance to Italy. Japan’s success stands 
or falls by the gamble of trying to capture Singapore 
quickly. 

Italy’s most likely course is to do what she thinks will 
give her the greatest profit with the smallest possible risk. 

Diplomacy in war-time is very different from the 
shilly-shallying diplomacy of peace-time, and it is in 
any case quite conceivable that, in fact, means may be 
found of keeping Italy neutral. 

From the point of view of Imperial Strategy, though, 
the question of whether Italy is our enemy , remains 
neutral , or even becomes our ally, eventually is a 
decisive matter when we come to sum up the risks we 

* This was the author’s principal error in his appraisal of the situation. 
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take when we decide to go to war, and it is something 
we ought to be clear about before war begins. 

The way the countries of Eastern Europe will go is 
already fairly well assured, partly by the French system 
of alliances, and partly by the League. The financial 
poverty of these countries, their fear of the expansionist 
policy of a successful German hegemony, and their 
knowledge of what sea-power will mean in deciding 
the final outcome of the war, all go to make it fairly 
certain that we may even make favourable progress in 
our relations with them after war has actually begun. 
The situation is also different from 1914 in that the 
defensive front in the west is a barrier against a runaway 
German victory, and early successes in Southern and 
South-Eastern Europe cannot be decisive. 

In the early stages of the war we should pay more 
attention to the action of the Polish-Roumanian 
group than to the massive numbers of the Russian 
Army. 

The question as to whether Russia’s participation, is, 
in itself, desirable is one that ought to remain open for 
the time being, in view of its political implications. 

The peace-time preparation for the mobilisation of our 
industries and their removal towards the west of the 
U.K. is already under way. This westerly movement 
will facilitate our air defence and increase enemy air 
losses. 

As soon as we have arranged that the ports in the west 
of Britain are equipped to feed our industries, and have 
solved the problem of organising our specialised man¬ 
power for peace and war, we must then concentrate 
our whole financial effort on the preparation of pro¬ 
duction for war in the Dominions. The reason for this 
is that we are now quite unable to judge to what extent 
enemy air attacks will affect the industrial production of 
this country. 

The man-power question will be critical until the 
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outbreak of war and in the early days of the war, until 
sufficiently large numbers of men are trained and ready 
to fight in the Army. Our main shortage is in the Army, 
in the infantry and artillery. 

I finally come to the question of when Britain will be 
ready to fight. 

The answer is that, taking it for granted that the 
Empire's readiness as a whole is meant, we cannot be 
ready before the end of 1938 at the earliest.* 

Until we are ready, our diplomacy must conceal the 
stage we have reached and frustrate all attempts by 
other countries to find out how weak we are. 

The following material conditions are required for 
the adequate preparation of our forces. 

1. The modernisation and reinforcement of the 
Fleet. 

2. The achievement of equality in the air (in¬ 
cluding the Dominion air forces in our 
calculations). Both the above arms must have 
the largest possible reserves trained and ready 
for war. 

3. The creation of an adequate reserve of per¬ 
sonnel for the rapid expansion in war-time 
of the mechanised assault forces of an 
expeditionary force: i.e. the immediate forma¬ 
tion of two armoured divisions, 2 tank 
brigades and a number of army tank bat¬ 
talions. f 

The state of the development of the Army, however, 
cannot be definitely laid down in advance, and should 
not be taken as a yard-stick of our general standard of 
preparedness. In the early stages of a war only a certain 

* Even by that date there is some doubt as to whether or not we will have 
achieved the requisite strength in the air. 

t The maximum number that will be required according to our present 
reckoning (the standard we should aim at before the outbreak of war). 
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proportion of the Army will be required. Further 
development can only take place if the territorials are 
called up for short-term service.* This is something 
which depends on home politics. 

From a political aspect it is as essential to ensure the 
protection of the strategic continental terrain of France- 
Belgium-Holland-Denmark as it is to see that the 
Newfoundland - United Kingdom - Gibraltar - West 
Africa-Cape Town sphere of operations is completely 
and strategically safeguarded. 

The obstinacy with which the General Staff is 
bound to press for a delaying policy while waiting for 
the completion of our rearmament is dictated by the 
fact that, although continental countries can survive 
even defeat, yet still remain in existence in spite of 
undergoing changes in their way of life, the loss of a 
war would mean the end of the British Empire. We 
cannot afford to go to war against any great power 
without being eighty per cent certain, strategically, 
economically and militarily, that we will win. 

Plan for the general conduct of the war 

It can only be called a plan with certain qualifications. 
War cannot be planned in advance in the same way 
that preliminary plans can be mapped out and carried 
through systematically to their conclusion. This is due 
to the fact that we cannot know in advance exactly how 
our allies will each be placed and therefore the British 
General Staff, until the time comes, can only prepare 
to act, but cannot make any hard and fast plans for the 
future. 

The basic plan will be to reduce Germany’s strength 
to weakness. The German Army is powerful, probably 
unrivalled in its skilled up-to-date leadership, and is 
backed by a first-rate communications system. 

• The method proposed, and which the Army would like to follow, is 
to cut down the establishment of regular army units by mechanisation and 
to introduce short-term service for the Territorial Army. 
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Although minor defeats early on in the war do not 
affect the final outcome, they prolong it and must be 
avoided. 

This fact and the man-power situation of France and 
Britain must therefore make it advisable for us to seek 
to avoid decisive battles on land in order to gain time 
in which to build up the strength of our armies. 

By this method the German leaders will be faced with 
the choice between violating neutral territory, and in 
doing so arousing the crusading spirit, which will be 
of the greatest moral assistance to us both at home and 
abroad, or of collapsing for lack of any definite 
opposition. 

The first item on our programme of operations must 
be to wage economic and propaganda warfare by means 
of an armed blockade, under the protection of the 
principles of the League: the second must be a campaign 
of air warfare to reduce German industrial production, 
especially that of the aircraft industry and the factories 
supplying the German Army: the third will be the 
decisive blows of our land forces against the German 
Army when it has been drained of its reinforcements, 
deprived of its air cover and weakened in morale. 

During this last phase, Denmark will be of even 
greater importance, from a British standpoint, than 
Holland, both as a landing ground for invasion, as an 
air base, and as a terrain for the deployment of our 
great mobile and armoured formations. 

How we switch from the defensive to the attack needs 
some explanation. 

Experience of the 1914-18 war has shown that the 
average Englishman can only be persuaded to fight the 
Germans if he is brought face to face with German 
aggression, or if he is persuaded of concrete instances of 
German wrong-doing, and thereby roused to righteous 
indignation. 

If the British are to be persuaded to fight, therefore, 
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something of the following kind must occur: a great 
breach of the blockade by Germany, or alternately 
German attacks upon Britain, British-owned territory 
and public figures. The initiation of hostilities on the 
British side is out of the question, and the advantages 
that accrue from taking the initiative, especially in air 
warfare, must be renounced from the start. 

It would also be a mistake to try to forecast the 
importance of the roles of each of the armed services. 
They will be overlapping and will each vary in import¬ 
ance at various stages of the war. 

We must concentrate to begin with on maintaining 
our sea communication and at that stage the emphasis 
will be on the Navy and the Fleet Air Arm. During the 
struggle for air supremacy over the enemy’s territory 
it will be on the Air Force; and during the final decisive 
battles it will be on the Army. 

Britain’s main task will be, not so much to tack 
directly on to the wing of the allied armies as in 1914, 
but to conduct large-scale landing operations with a 
combination of all three branches of the armed services. 
There can be no question of this, however, until a 
certain time has elapsed. 

The task of the Territorial Army will be partly to 
relieve valuable regular units overseas, as far as that is 
possible, and partly to undertake easy tasks on the 
continent. 

Our basic plan for Britain’s conduct of the war was 
purposely withheld during the Franco-Belgian-British 
Staff Talks, and we must, for the time being, continue 
to pursue this policy of secrecy. 

The great difficulty about our plan will be to get it 
accepted by our allies, especially the countries which 
are situated to the south and south-east of Germany, 
as they are bound to demand that from the start the 
Western Powers shall take strong measures to hold down 
the German Army. They are sure to point out that the 
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Western Powers are in a specially favoured situation 
behind the Maginot Line and the Channel, and the 
countries of Eastern and South-Eastern Europe (who 
will probably have to bear the brunt of the German 
attacks) are hardly likely to take kindly to the view that 
this policy will, so far as the final outcome of the war 
is concerned, be more advantageous in the long run 
and outweigh the initial military disadvantages. 

This is the weakness of the plan, and it ought not be 
underestimated. The other disadvantage lies in the 
question whether the enemy, and the way in which the 
war develops, will give time for the slow process of 
Britain’s build-up of all her resources. 

For the success of our plans it will be vital that the 
air defence of Britain itself does not fail and that our 
sea communications function without any serious break. 

It will be the duty of the British Government, not 
that of the military authorities, to act in such a way as 
to make the suitability of Britain’s leadership quite 
obvious. They must have no hesitation from the start 
in pressing for Britain’s political leadership of the 
coalition, and for her to have the deciding say in the 
over-all conduct of military operations. 

{Signed) Baron von Geyr 
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CHAPTER XI 


G ERMANY at the end of 1937 was not the home¬ 
land I had left behind in March 1933. 

Even the Army was different. I asked a friend 
in the War Ministry what effect National Socialism had 
had on the Army. “Don’t worry! General von Fritsch 
stands over the Army like the Archangel Gabriel with 
his sword.” The reply was accurate enough at the time, 
but it soon lost all applicability. I did not know how 
very far the ideological schism had gone even among the 
higher ranks, and I was even more ignorant of the way 
National Socialism had taken hold of the younger 
members of the officer corps. I had left behind me an 
officer corps which under the Reichswehr regime had 
held to the principle of being above party. 

I had made a long visit to Germany in 1936, including 
the period of the Olympic Games, and at that time two 
things had made a deep impression on me. One was 
the obvious concern for the German workers, especially 
in regard to housing. The other was that the distinctly 
left wing East Berliner had changed his attitude to the 
uniformed officer. Indeed, there seemed to be a mood 
of equality that had never been known under the class 
divisions of former times at any rate in many parts of 
Prussia. 

The Third Panzer was the only division in the Berlin 
district. Even so, in view of the mighty concourse of 
higher military and state officials in the area it was 
possible for its commander, as a deus minorum gentium , 
a minor household god, to be more or less lost in the 
crowd. I liked this, both for service and for private 
reasons. Because of my previous service in England I 
could not help being politically “offensive.” My actual 
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personal position was worsened by the fact that I was 
obviously in the good books of the commander-in¬ 
chief of the German Army, General von Fritsch, and 
the chief of the General Staff, General Beck. This 
circumstance lulled me into the belief that, so far as I, 
now a purely front-line officer, was concerned, the 
negative attitude of the Hitlerite staff around the 
Minister, von Blomberg, and the Reich Chancellery 
was of comparatively little importance. I knew, of 
course, that in my own division my immediate circle 
were greatly influenced by Hitler’s policies, which they 
regarded as patriotic. But at that time I had no suspicion 
that one of Himmler’s representatives had been 
“planted” in my staff, in the guise of a legal adviser on 
Court-martials. I still thought of Hitler as a fanatic 
who had suffered persecution when young and so was 
class conscious; so far I had not seen anything remark¬ 
able in him as a man. As for the political aspect, to any 
normally responsible person the risks he took in the 
sphere of foreign affairs were almost incomprehensible. 

I declined an invitation to join the Berlin German- 
English Club. Outwardly I was content with the role of 
a silent observer. Nor did I accept an invitation to take 
part in one of the newly introduced internal-policy 
training courses, for divisional commanders. When my 
well-meaning adjutant advised me at least to attend a 
lecture by Rosenberg I answered brusquely with the 
question: “Do you think I’m interested in hearing how 
Rosenberg proposes to abolish God?” All the same, as 
a stranger to the attitude of mind now prevalent in the 
Army, I could see my behaviour was unusual and 
perhaps unwise. I was told as much by good friends 
who attended a course for divisional commanders held 
in Doberitz. In Berlin I was made to feel uncomfortable 
in influential and party circles because I attended 
church in uniform. The party attitude over this question 
was much more severe on Catholics than Protestants. 
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Soon after I had taken up my new duties Beck told 
me to give a lecture on the policy of the British Empire 
to the Officers’ Scientific Society of the Berlin garrison. 
Shortly before it was due to be given the General- 
Commanding the XVIth Panzer Corps, General Lutz, 
who had played quite a part in founding and develop¬ 
ing the German armoured weapon, sent for me and told 
me he must give me an urgent, friendly warning. If I 
were to give my genuine views on the British Empire 
to some 1,000 active and reserve officers, the conse¬ 
quences for me might be highly unpleasant. My views 
were known to be opposed to the official view of the 
Reich government. So 1 decided to withdraw from the 
engagement, and Beck reluctantly agreed. 

Not long after, the same General Lutz gave me the 
further warning that my telephone, like his own, was 
being tapped by the Gestapo. There was a way of 
proving this, and I tried it. The warning was justified: 
my private telephone was “under control.” Naturally, 
I didn’t find it easy to accustom myself to the changed 
political climate of Berlin. 

Very soon after my return from London the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg, the grandson of Queen Victoria, gave a 
small party for men only. During the evening Lammers, 
the State Secretary to Hitler’s Chancellery, left his own 
place and sat down beside me. 

“So you believe that if war comes the U.S.A. will be 
in it?” 

I said I did. 

“You know, you needn’t bother your head about 
that. I know the Americans. I have lived in the U.S.A. 
for a year.” 

General von Fritsch’s second adjutant and constant 
companion was a lieutenant of my old Mecklenburg 
cavalry regiment, Jochen von Both, who for three years 
running had been the German amateur riding champion. 
Jochen was one of those rare individuals who in spite 
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of a strong character had never made enemies. To me, 
his old commander, he was like a son. 

One day he summoned me to Fritsch. 

“I must do something for my bronchitis, my dear 
Geyr. You’ve been in Egypt. Will you please help Both 
draw up a programme for me to take four to six weeks’ 
leave there?” 

Both told me that not long before, Goering had 
behaved so unpleasantly to the commander-in-chief of 
the Army that in his violent agitation Fritsch had to go 
to the window, fling it open, and gasp for air. 

Soon after my return Fritsch was removed and 
Brauchitsch appointed his successor. Jochen von Both 
told me the leading figures of the old army circle had 
demanded Brauchitsch’s candidature and forced it 
through in order to keep out General von Reichenau, 
who was strongly National-Socialist. 

Like Fritsch, Brauchitsch and Haider were both 
opposed to foreign policy adventures. But they didn’t 
stand up for their beliefs, at any rate, not during the 
decisive hours at the end of August 1939. In mitigation 
it has to be said of them that neither of them had any 
knowledge of foreign countries, and they were both the 
type of old Army specialist. Unlike their predecessors 
Fritsch and Beck, they accepted Hitler’s and Ribben- 
trop’s self-complacent view that England would not 
fight. 

It is indicative of Haider’s ignorance of foreign 
affairs that in his rightful anxiety to preserve the peace 
he sent an emissary to Vansittart, of all people. 

Fritsch, like Beck, was opposed to the march into the 
Sudetenland and against any aggressive action in regard 
to Czechoslovakia. However, in August 1938—before 
the march into the Sudetenland—Hitler, short-circuit¬ 
ing the Commander-in-Chief, sent for the Chiefs of 
Staff. Ostensibly he wished to ascertain the views of 
these General Staff officers, but in reality he tried to 
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play them off against their commander-in-chief and 90 
to deepen the increasingly obvious split in the officer 
corps. Their unresponsive attitude sadly disillusioned 
him. They took precisely the same stand as that of the 
memorandum Beck had presented. One of these men 
told Hitler bluntly that his West Wall was worthless. 
The chief adjutant, Schmundt, interjected complain- 
ingly that “the Fiihrer has not slept all night.” One 
might think it was the task of leading soldiers to serve 
their people, and not to be anxious for the sleep of 
Adolf Hitler. 

To refute the vulgar charges levelled against Fritsch 
in foreign countries, especially those made at Nurem¬ 
berg, charges that were either utterly false or were 
based on insufficient knowledge—I think it a good idea 
to attempt a character-sketch of him. 

Fritsch was the type of leader the German soldiers 
were always ready to follow, since he kindled the spark 
of human confidence. A towering brow, a firm, often 
disconcerting, scrutiny, an economy of words—these 
features distinguished a man, who, small in stature, 
kept his greathearted spirit firmly under control. Two 
passions possessed him: a love of duty, and a love of 
thoroughbred horses. The blood of his maternal line, 
the well-known Protestant family of von Bodelsch- 
wingh, was guarantee of his deep and undemonstrative 
piety. A sober objectivity came naturally to him. His 
uprightness went without saying. If he thought himself 
unduly severe in his military criticism he felt bound to 
make amends by saying something in compensation to 
the same audience. His tragedy, and Beck’s, was that 
they were both too fine and single-hearted to find the 
right answer to the gangster and muckrake methods of 
the leading National Socialists, while such an answer 
still had some chance of being successful. 

On one occasion the English and German types of 
soldier met face to face, in the persons of General Dill 
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and General von Fritsch. As the Englishman’s clear eye 
rested on the German’s chiselled head, and imagination 
and objectivity clashed swords, it seemed as if through 
these two very different personalities, a bond of appreci¬ 
ation might be forged between the two countries. 

In February 1939, shortly before the final occupation 
of Czechoslovakia, Hitler made a speech to Generals 
and Commanders in the Kroll Opera House, in which 
he dealt with the arguments that had led to the dis¬ 
missal of von Fritsch as commander-in-chief. 

“In carrying through his plans, a political leader 
cannot make use of any commander-in-chief who 
everywhere sees military and other difficulties and thus 
refuses to support the Head of the State.” Such were 
more or less his words. 

Among the other officers dismissed with Fritsch was 
my own commander, General Lutz. His chief of staff, 
General Paulus, first heard of the dismissal only a few 
hours before its public announcement. He just had 
time to take a car and give the news by word of mouth 
to his general, who was on a service journey, before 
Lutz could learn it from the newspapers over his 
morning coffee. Guderian, my junior colleague of the 
2nd Panzer Division, was appointed his successor. 

The new commander-in-chief, Brauchitsch, was not 
unknown to me, but because of a previous clash over 
the air issue he was not very well-disposed. His first 
step on assuming command was to impose an incom¬ 
prehensible ban on the entire officer corps on all 
talk about the Fritsch case. Contravention of the order 
would involve possible punishment! By this act he 
forfeited in advance all the respect of the old officer 
corps. This was the first demonstration of his narrow, 
inflexible spirit. At Hitler’s desire the same Brauchitsch, 
when General Beck retired in order to avoid further 
responsibility for Hitler’s crazy policies, ordered Beck 
not to make his retirement publicly known. 
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Meanwhile there had been a change of Military 
Attach^ at the British Embassy in Berlin. In fact, at 
the turn of 1937-38 three important British Attach^ 
posts in Europe had to be filled. The Reichswehr 
Ministry asked me to give my views on the appoint¬ 
ments, which involved three British officers well known 
to me. The assignments were very characteristic. The 
officer whom I considered to be the most outstanding 
personality was posted to Berlin, the most elegant went 
to Paris, and the one who at heart was most hostile to 
Germany went to Rome. 

As I had very friendly feelings for the officer 
appointed to Berlin, I accepted an invitation to resume 
my connections with the British Embassy. I now made 
my first acquaintance with the Ambassador himself, 
Mr. Nevile Henderson. 

Social relations with Military Attaches are not 
entirely without point. After all, it is their job to form 
thoroughly sound impressions. The trusting innocence 
with which high-ranking German officers often met 
foreign attaches revealed their lack of political insight 
and training. I remember one evening round the fire¬ 
side after a dinner with Mason Macfarlane. Unless I’m 
mistaken Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, later British High 
Commissioner at Bonn, was there, too. We men were 
alone. I was alarmed by the extreme frankness with 
which intelligent people like Hammerstein and Man- 
stein, sitting over their port, discussed the question 
Englishmen find most interesting in all foreign politics 
—“German-Russian relations.” Especially at a time 
when the official attitude of the Reich regime made such 
frankness hardly to be recommended. 

The autumn of 1938 brought the deployment of 
forces against Czechoslovakia. The 3rd Panzer Division 
was assigned to the area confronting the line Troppau- 
Moravskie Ostraw, with the spearhead of its attack 
pointed at Jagerndorf-Olmutz. It was rumoured that 
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on the other side of the Polish frontier a Polish division 
was abreast of us. 

Before the advance into Czechoslovakia my division 
was engaged in joint manoeuvres with the Luftwaffe 
close to Dresden. Eleven years before I had done my 
best, unfortunately in vain, to draw the German 
Army’s attention to the definite Anglo-Saxon superior¬ 
ity in the matter of Air Force-Army co-operation. 
Because of the restrictions of the Versailles Treaty it 
had been a question of preparatory mental adaptation, 
one, for instance, for the forbidden joint exercises with 
commercial aircraft and so on. 

The controversies all this aroused had gained me the 
antipathy of the by no means progressive Herr von 
Brauchitsch, who at that time was Chief of the Army- 
Training Department. 

From all I had seen during my four and a half years 
in England down to 1937, I regarded this aerial weak¬ 
ness as the Achilles’ heel of the German Siegfried. To 
be quite sure of my grounds in criticising it, 1 had made 
one further test before I left London. At the end of 
1937 I asked three people who “knew,” what they 
thought of the “air umbrella” over the German Army, 
and its “airmindedness.” The three I asked were 
General Deverell, Chief of the British General Staff, 
who had just come back from the German Army 
manoeuvres, Baron Voorst tot Voorst, Commander-in- 
chief of the Dutch Army, who was of high repute both 
for his intellectual capacity and as a man, and the 
American Military Attache in Berlin. For those who 
had ears to hear the answers were not to be mis¬ 
taken. They were unanimously half-evasive, half-embar¬ 
rassed. 

So now, in 1938, we had at last reached the stage of 
joint exercises on a large scale. In view of the forthcom¬ 
ing Sudetenland operation, I had a talk before I left 
Berlin with Goering’s command, in which the joint 
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blow of Student’s Parachute Division, Grauert’s 
Fighter Division, and my Panzer Division was dis¬ 
cussed in detail. The picture I saw was depressing. 
Goering carried himself like a Satrap, with a knot of 
senior officers cringing to him. At first I think he made 
an impression of virility. Then one saw through him. 
What had these men made of one branch of the 
supreme direction of the German armed forces? 

During the manoeuvres the troops had time to think 
of the task ahead. When, one day, campfollower rela¬ 
tions asked where they could see something of the fight, 
the Berliners answered exuberantly: “Go to Czecho¬ 
slovakia. You’ll see something there, all right!” 

The night before the Munich Agreement my Divi¬ 
sion’s advanced forces were drawn up in readiness on 
the Czech Frontier. So when the wireless gave out the 
details of the Agreement there was a considerable and 
understandable relief. The subsequent march into 
Troppau was marked by the same noisy demonstrations 
on the part of the population as we had witnessed in 
Vienna. 

This further political success for the dangerous 
adventurousness of the Reich Government put paid to 
the attitude of the Chief of the General Staff, Beck, and 
brought his resignation. Afterwards he rarely referred 
(and always with obvious reluctance), to this combina¬ 
tion of circumstances; but he seemed hurt by the extent 
to which his former friends had deserted him. 

My Division received an order to carry out further 
reconnaissance of the Czech Frontier between Zittau 
and Jungbunzlau as early as January 1939. On the way, 
I was notified of the desire of the Military Attache in 
Prague that we should send my No. 1 General Staff 
officer on a reconnaissance to the capital, Prague, itself. 
I thought this neither fair nor clever, especially as the 
Czechs presumably had an intelligence service at their 
disposal. So I did not send my No. iA; but I had to 
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comply with the order for my own reconnaissance from 
the German border into the area around Jungbunzlau. 

Soon afterwards we received the order to take all 
the necessary technical steps for an advance on Prague. 
My own instructions were to the effect that the Division, 
which had had eighteen months’ thorough training in 
night fighting, was to be thrown into Czechoslovakia 
during the night, the objective being Prague by first 
light. 

At the time we couldn’t tell whether the whole affair 
was serious, or simply a bluff for the business of exert¬ 
ing political pressure; or whether we ought to consider 
both possibilities. 

During that period I saw Hitler only on official 
occasions, such as parades and the more important 
receptions. At such times he talked only to people he 
liked. Whenever I met Ribbentrop he was always 
courteous. But 1 never visited his Berlin home, though 
we lived quite close to each other. Frau Ribbentrop 
didn’t seem to have taken umbrage at her defeat in the 
struggle for the London Military Attache’s fine offices 
in Marlborough House. The mournful end of Joachim 
von Ribbentrop and his pitiable but decidedly ambitious 
wife, is better passed over in silence. 

Of the foreign Military Attaches in Berlin the most 
interesting were the Englishman, Mason Macfarlane, 
and the American, Truman Smith. 1 was one of a small 
group of guests present at the farewell parties given to 
them both early in 1939. They both knew how grave 
the position was as we shook hands. At his official 
farewell party I accompanied Truman Smith to the 
door. “No matter what happens, Mr. Truman, we 
remain friends.” Later, in Washington he did fine work 
for German officer prisoners of war. It was springtime 
when the Englishman, Mason Macfarlane, left, a few 
weeks later. His departure from Berlin provided the 
occasion for a reception at the Adlon Hotel; almost the 
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last guests to bid him farewell were Frau von Seeckt 
and myself. This time, too, we all understood. It is 
difficult to speak of such things. There are “Liede ohne 
worte” even among the diplomatic profession. 

Of the few German guests present at the intimate 
farewell party given for Truman Smith in February 
1939 I remember only Beck. On the other hand, on the 
American side the acting Charge d’Affaires was present. 
I sat oppsite him at table. He talked well and often of 
Geneva, where for a long time he had been en poste as 
U.S.A. observer. When the talk turned to the abdication 
of King Edward VIII, he said that the British repre¬ 
sentatives in Geneva had told him months before the 
event: “This king will never be crowned.” Gilbert 
described the British crown as “the greatest propaganda 
enterprise in the world.” After the meal we both forgot 
we were guests and sat talking for a couple of hours, 
engaged in a lively exchange of views. I have rarely 
taken part in such frank and highly informative diplo¬ 
matic conversation. I thought it so important that I 
made notes of it as soon as I reached home. 

Gilbert began by asking whether I thought the 
English would build up a large army. I saw at once 
that the question was based on the assumption that I 
had the Continental mentality on the subject. Among 
the English the army did not occupy the place it holds 
in the other Continental European states. I quickly 
passed in turn to asking questions. He simply confirmed 
my deductions, and warned me of the attitude to be 
expected of the U.S.A. in the future. I countered: “That 
would be the first time an Anglo-Saxon nation had 
decided on war on the ground of antipathy.” He 
replied: “Perhaps you are right about the English; we 
Americans are different. Don’t forget that fundament¬ 
ally we are a brutal nation. In our case there are times 
when the mood of the people is so strong that it over¬ 
bears even the will of the President.” 
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Then we turned to talking of the British balance of 
power policy in Europe. Gilbert was in form. “That 
policy is out. Samuel Hoare recognised that, but not 
Eden.” As Gilbert was exercising no constraint what¬ 
ever in his remarks, I made no attempt at constraint in 
my questions either. 

“Would you think that in fifty years Australia and 
New Zealand will incline economically more towards 
the U.S.A. than towards the British Motherland?” 
“Not towards England,” was the answer. 

On events in Spain he expressed himself more or less 
in the sense that this purely economic and social 
revolution had long been due, and the provisional result 
of the struggle was a matter of comparative indifference. 
Finally he referred to a conversation he had had with 
the British Military Attach^, Mason MacFarlane. “Will 
you go to war?” he had asked MacFarlane. “Not if 
you don’t push us in,” he had retorted. 

When such remarks came to my knowledge, I usually 
suppressed them, as I did in London, or transmitted 
them only to Fritsch and Beck. If made more widely 
known that kind of utterance would only have con¬ 
firmed the Reich Chancellery in its optimistic views. 

A few weeks later Gilbert died suddenly of a heart 
attack. 

In the evening of March 9th, 1939, my Division held 
a reception at Stahnsdorf, near Berlin. Among those 
invited to the outdoor fife recital were Wormann, 
Bismarck, Paulus, and among many other officers, the 
Assistant Quartermaster-General, Sixt von Armin. 
After the oldtime soldiers’ songs round the winter 
campfire outside had died away, we sat on for a while, 
talking. I told my boyhood friend, Armin, of my plans 
for the next few days. He laughed. Both he and Wor¬ 
mann were strikingly taciturn. 

Later one of them told me that immediately before 
starting out he had received the preliminary order for 
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the march on Prague. I myself caught a bad chill that 
same evening, and was well enough to assume command 
of my Division only after it had left en route for Zittau 
and Prague; Paulus had taken over temporary command. 

The concentrically planned advance on Prague was 
operationally a sure thing, but tactically could have been 
disastrous, for the isolated striking columns. The air¬ 
craft put in their appearance only in the subsequent 
Wehrmacht report. During the night and morning there 
was a raging snowstorm. The roads were completely 
iced up. None the less, according to the reports coming 
in, at any rate, at the beginning, the main body of the 
Division reached advance stations in good time. Only 
the armoured cars got stuck on the climb out of Zittau. 
A division, we called it. In reality it was only the rump 
of a reconnaissance division—one brigade and two 
covering battalions, their panzer and artillery forces, 
and a pioneer battalion. Some seventy per cent of 
the drivers were recruits with three or four months’ 
training. 

Between the Division and Prague were the Czech 
peacetime garrison of Jungbunzlau and Brandeis; on our 
open eastern flank was the Czech tank-training school 
with many tanks. Prague itself was filled with troops. 
The natural obstacles were the Elbe, some ioo yards 
wide at Brandeis, at the very beginning of the advance, 
and the four hundred yards wide Moldau at Prague. 
The tasks assigned to my Division on reaching Prague 
were so complicated that I immediately decided, on 
my own initiative, to cancel them, without a word to 
anyone. If I had complied with them, I would have 
completely dispersed my already weak Division on 
arrival in Prague. In the race that developed between 
the General-commanding, Hopner (later executed), 
his chief of staff, Paulus, and myself, for the Hradczany, 
I arrived second, about fifteen minutes later, as, unlike 
Hoppner, I had continually to stop to receive reports 
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from the returning reconnaissance cars. The only time 
I have ever encountered anything like the snowstorm 
was during the 1941 winter campaign in Russia. As we 
approached Jungbunzlau it was obvious the garrison 
there wouldn’t put up any organised resistance. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the 1A of the Corps stopped in the town and 
ordered a battalion and a tank detachment to turn back 
to act as Hitler’s personal guard, as it was thought that 
he would make a personal entry into Jungbunzlau. In 
front of Brandeis a Czech regimental staff was drawn 
up on the road to make its submission. I spent no time 
in receiving them, but drove on. Shortly before we 
reached Prague the snowstorm abated a little, so I was 
able to see the city some distance away, lying in the 
valley of the Moldau. We had no contact whatever with 
our neighbours. No report came in of any armed resist¬ 
ance anywhere. When we moved through the city 
towards the centre, our only cover one or two armoured 
reconnaissance cars, and the nearer we drew to the river 
Moldau the more the excitement grew in the streets. 
In the end the German columns found themselves 
passing through a kind of double palisade of people; 
they were obviously highly excited, and the police were 
keeping them under control only with great difficulty. 
We clearly distinguished the welcoming shouts of those 
who were of German origin. Naturally they were in the 
minority. It was about 9.30 a.m. when my car crossed 
the great Moldau bridge to halt on the open space in 
front of the Hradczany castle, Headquarters of the 
Czech President, etc. Here, thickly covered with snow— 
an unforgettable sight—German light anti-tank guns 
were already posted on guard. 

My first step was to see either the acting President 
of the Republic or the Director of the Political Chan¬ 
cellery, who were to be found in the castle. I have 
forgotten the latter’s name and rank. The so-called 
castle commandant, who, naturally, seemed nervous, 
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reported to me. For my part I have to admit that the 
situation was not without its oddity. Of the IVth Corps, 
which was to have taken the shortest road to Prague 
from the north, there was no sign; nor was there 
any news of the 4th light division, commanded by 
Kuntzen. Apparently they hadn’t yet turned up. Out of 
my own Division, to deal with Prague and its some 
800,000 inhabitants I had a few weak battalions and 
armoured reconnaissance car units, and these made 
their first entry unaccompanied by a single tank. The 
barracks round the castle were packed with armed 
Czech regiments. 

After a brief, purely formal interview with the highest 
available officials of the Czech State I went with Borne, 
my General Staff officer, to the General commanding 
the 1st Czech Corps. Borne later became Rommel’s 
first chief of staff in Africa. I was told the general in 
command was an old Czech legionary (volunteer forces 
of Czech movement for independence) before 1918. In 
this undoubtedly painful situation he forgot his manners. 
So after a few words 1 left him to his fate and went 
to the Town Commandant of Prague, to arrange for 
the accommodation of my troops. The officers seemed 
to be obliging and outwardly ready to co-operate. 

Meanwhile time had passed. The surprise and shock 
of the German invasion were over, and another mood 
was now apparent. As I made my way back to my pro¬ 
posed headquarters, the Hotel Ambassador, I had the 
feeling I was breasting a restless, billowing sea. The 
streets were filled with excited people; they seemed 
agitated and hostile. Reports came in, from three of my 
fighting groups one after another, that they had had to 
open fire on the surging crowds. So on arrival at the 
Hotel I ordered a cavalry guard at the entrance. In 
turn I ordered this to be covered by automatic-arms 
posts. In the hall of the hotel a squad of riflemen was 
always on the alert. It was in these circumstances that 
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the report came in that the Czech President was on his 
way back from Berlin, and that a guard of honour from 
the 3rd Panzer Division was to be provided for him at 
the station. This order was countermanded almost at 
once. The guard of honour was to be supplied by the 
IVth Corps entering the city from the north. Then came 
the further astounding report that the Fiihrer was 
coming to Prague, and the General commanding’s order 
that my last battalion, which was still on the Neustadt 
side of the river, was to be posted at the Hradczany to 
act as guard for the Fiihrer. As a result, during the 
whole afternoon, only a weak Pioneer Company and a 
Divisional intelligence company, together with the 
Corps and the Divisional staffs, were left in the main, 
Altstadt district of the city. You could say, I suppose, 
that these Panzer staffs were not suffering from nerves. 
All the same, in view of the situation and my joint 
responsibility for the Fiihrer’s person, I felt a little 
better when, after darkness, about 7.30, reports quickly 
came in that the leading section of my Panzer-group 
Rothenberg had been contacted in the Prague suburbs, 
and that the 4th light division commanded by General 
Kuntzcn had reached the city. 

When Neurath was appointed Protector of Bohemia 
some weeks later, a banquet to celebrate the occasion 
was given in the Hradczany. Originally that highly 
educated and reliable Wtirttemberger, General Muff, 
was chosen as his military assistant and commander in 
the Czech Protectorate. Muff, who before the Anschluss 
had been Military Attach^ in Vienna, had repeatedly 
opposed Hitler openly, face to face. He had already 
received his instructions when there was a typical 
change of appointment. His place was taken by a man 
of fundamentally different character. 

At the end of April the 3rd Panzer Division was 
recalled from Prague to Berlin. As we withdrew, the 
beautiful city was clad in the snowy blossom of a 
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glorious spring day. Ten weeks before, during our 
march in it had been deep in the snows of winter. My 
farewell walk consisted of a meditative stroll over the 
heights that dominate the city. The soldier’s mentality 
is such that he can always feel an inner sympathy, even 
with the object of his conquest—and at that time Prague 
was still in Europe. 

Once again, that year, the Berlin parade before Adolf 
Hitler on April 20th was a fraud; like those before and 
after. For instance, on orders from on high, the Potsdam 
Division stationed in Berlin was reinforced by tanks 
transferred from other divisions, to impress the 
spectators and confuse the foreign observer. 

During this parade, the troops for which came mainly 
from my own and the Potsdam infantry divisions, I 
stood for hours at a time with drawn sword beside 
Hitler. As I watched the normally merry Panzer troops 
and lieutenants in the black uniforms go past, with 
officially earnest, youthful faces turned to Hitler, I 
mentally recalled the ancient saying of the Roman 
gladiators: “Ave Caesar, morituri te salutamus." The 
danger that was pursuing every one of us was daily 
drawing nearer. 

On this occasion the people of Berlin were compara¬ 
tively reserved in their demonstrations. Their usual 
watchfulness had grown more alert. For the first time, 
the ordinary man in the street sensed something sinister, 
at once theatrical and menacing, about this parade. 
The change was painful. My drawn sword was a legacy 
from my father, who had received it as a parting gift 
from the guards regiment of Hussars. The first name 
engraved below its pommel was that of Prince Wilhelm 
of Prussia, the Crown Prince, and later the Kaiser. The 
undeviating course of history was growing clear. 
Beside me, a little in front, stood a man with raised arm; 
his bearing and his eyes expressed no feeling other than 
a gratified lust for power. In those features I had never 
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detected the slightest human warmth. I should not have 
believed it if I had. 

In all the 43 years of my life as an active soldier I 
have always loathed parades. I find them an obsolete 
survival of the past, and a waste of time. The Hitler 
parades have been imprinted deeply in my memory 
because of their oddity. All around was historic Berlin, 
crammed with memories; behind me were fine troops; 
before me the crowded stand, many of the onlookers 
silent and antagonistic, with the members of the new- 
style Reich government, wearing their pervasive 
marionettish, theatrical uniforms. The whole thing 
was a stage performance. Indeed, those uniforms 
deserve a chapter to themselves, from the unpleasant 
brown of the Party members to the rather quieter hue 
of the exalted S.A. and Arbeitsdienst, the showy black 
of the S.S. and the fancy costumery of the Foreign 
Office officials. Sprinkled among them were the uni¬ 
forms of the old and the new army, the general officers. 
The mixture suggested a political Pandora’s box. If in 
all that motley attire one’s eye lighted on a single open 
countenance, if one recognised, to use Heine’s words, 
“a good acquaintance” such as General Hopner or 
State Secretary Freiherr von Weizsacker, one responded 
with a shock of surprise. 

I remember a remark made by a highly placed English 
friend in the War Office. It was his duty to meet foreign 
guests at Victoria Station, and among them the Russian, 
Litvinov, and King Carol of Rumania. Owing to his 
long abstinence from food the king had to be treated by 
his masseur even while he was standing in the funeral 
procession for King George V. The photographs show¬ 
ing this incident were confiscated by the police. 

When I mentioned the incident to my friend of the 
War Office some little time later, he exclaimed: “My 
God, von Geyr, what fine, strapping men rule the 
world!” 
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At the beginning of May 1939 I made one of my 
frequent visits to the races in Hoppegarten. During 
an interval the acting president of the Union Club, 
Count Seherr Thoss, invited the British Ambassador, 
to tea in the open air. Henderson walked about with me 
under the trees and talked about the situation. In the 
manner of the precise, self-controlled school of the 
Foreign Office, he expressed his profound disappoint¬ 
ment. In the previous February the American Charge 
d’Affaires had given me a rather unfriendly description 
of the British Ambassador, whom he regarded as an 
arrogant Tory, and whom he understood hardly at all. 
He placed the British Military Attache, Mason Mac- 
Farlane, on a definitely higher plane intellectually. I 
had not had many opportunities of meeting the ambas¬ 
sador, and the meetings had been very casual, so I had 
been unable to form any opinion. But on the whole I 
gained a rather favourable impression of him. Here, one 
felt immediately, a deeply anxious and honest fighter 
for peace was speaking. I remember that on that day 
at the races he said to me: “He (Hitler) pledged his 
written word to the Prime Minister. And what has 
come of it?” What did actually come of it neither he 
nor I had any presentiment at the time. 

During my morning rides in the Grunewald that 
spring I often met the recently retired General Beck, 
who was a passionate rider and a lover of horses. When 
I rode out alone, without my daughter, he and I usually 
let our horses wander slowly, stirrup to stirrup, along 
the still green forest paths. During one of these rides 
Beck was agitated to an extent that I had rarely known 
in him. “The people are really crazy if they believe the 
English will allow things to go on like this. We shall 
have war, and it will be terrible.” Such were his words, 
more or less. 

To finish this survey of the year before the storm 
broke I shall make an unprofessional attempt to 
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describe and elucidate the phenomenon known as Adolf 
Hitler. 

The question whether he could be regarded as 
mentally deranged in the usual way, and if so, from 
what date, can only be resolved by serious and expert 
analysis. One certainly cannot accept the answer given 
to this question in July 1945 by the man who for many 
years was his naval adjutant. While a prisoner in the 
Mortier barracks in Paris he said: “He was completely 
normal.” 

Any attempted analysis of Hitler’s character must be 
based on the premises that he seemed to possess a 
highly sensitive intelligence, a retentive memory, and a 
sadistic vindictiveness that deprived him of all kindly 
or affectionate impulses. He had an instinctive dislike 
of self-confident and imperturbable men, and a hypnotic 
effect on many women and little men. When he im¬ 
pressed anyone he was quick to realise the fact, and he 
turned away from anyone else. 

He was quite unable to endure contradiction, even 
when it was clothed in the silent or laughing Swabian 
good-nature of his first foreign minister, Freiherr von 
Neurath. In London Neurath once told me Hitler 
hated all Swabians because of their critical manners. 
He could endure having primitive and stupid men 
around him, but not strong and objective personalities. 
He felt actual hatred for anyone in whom he detected 
aristocracy of character or birth, and all whom he 
suspected of criticising himself or his measures. Despite 
his own self-generated paroxysms, such people seemed 
to make him if not unsure, at least uncomfortable. From 
the psychological aspect it is of outstanding interest 
that he had a kind of hate-love for the English ruling 
class. Even while the second world war was in progress 
he expressed his views on this question to the narrow 
circle of his own Supreme Command Headquarters: 
“They are valuable men, the men with whom I shall 
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make peace.” According to the same source he was 
fond of glancing through the pages of the Tatler, 
though he had no knowledge of English. In his “I have 
spoken” mind it never occurred to him that these very 
people might for their part well be the last to accept the 
role he had in mind. 

Historically, the conclusion cannot be avoided that 
Hitler was a blend of the unpleasant qualities of a 
Richard of Gloucester, a Caesar Borgia, and an Ivan 
the Terrible, though, unlike these, he remained a 
proletarian in essence and sentiment, a man without 
genuine personal feeling, beyond an uncomplicated 
sense of the means to the end. 

After the fall of the Kaiser, Germany had three com¬ 
pletely different yet outstanding personalities at the 
head of the Reich. One came from the military class, 
the other two from the manual workers. Of the three, 
Friedrich Ebert was the best prepared by training for 
leadership of a democratic and republic Germany. In 
their political intercourse as in their personal life, 
Hindenburg and Ebert had the same conceptions of 
truth and honour that the decent Christian Germans of 
all classes inherit or adopt. For Hitler such conceptions 
were means to an end. 

It was the tragedy of Germany, and the crime of a 
large part of the German people that, despite all its 
experience, it did not give Hitler in good time the only 
treatment which would have worked; “to catch a pirate 
ship, send two.” July 20th was intended to be that 
treatment; it was too late. 



CHAPTER XII 


“ WHOLE little clique of ambitious, unscrupu- 

L\ lous, and at the same time criminally stupid 
A. Jk. officers had forged a conspiracy to eliminate me, 
and to exterminate with me the whole of the German 
Wehrmacht leadership.” 

So declared Adolf Hitler, over the radio, to the 
German people, on July 21st, 1944. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Luftwaffe, Goering, 
and the Commander-in-Chief of the Navy, Doenitz, 
said much the same thing. 

Was the conspiracy really so small? According to 
figures that have come to light, 4,980 participants were 
executed. Eight weeks after the attempt, an S.S. 
Obergruppenfiihrer told me he had just been informed 
at the Central Department for State Security (S.S. 
headquarters) that 40,000 Germans were liquidated. 
This figure cannot be checked; but the witness is still 
alive. 

From the very start attempts were made both inside 
Germany and without to cloud over the events of 
July 20th. Internally, Josef Goebbels wished to play 
down the number of the people involved, for obvious 
reasons. That was why it was called a “Conspiracy of 
Counts.” 

In this job of playing down, Goebbels found himself 
in rare intellectual fellowship with an influential 
political group in the U.S.A. But the latter were 
interested from a totally different angle. 

If enemy countries had clearly realised that the con¬ 
spirators of July 20th embraced the best of all classes 
of “the other Germany,” of those men and women 
who still had some character left after a ten-years’ long 
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St. Bartholomew’s Night, the theory of the ‘‘collective 
guilt” of the German people would have been exploded 
in the United States. 

The Stauffenberg conspiracy involved high adminis¬ 
trative officials, such as Goerdeler and Strolin, the 
highest social circle of Count Moltke of Silesia, right- 
wing Junkers, world-famous professional diplomats, in 
a common cause with socialist workmen and their 
leaders. It included the intellectual elite of the General 
Staff and of top-ranking business-men, scientists, and 
historians; it was drawn from the ranks of both the 
Catholics and the Protestant Churches, young and old, 
men and women. 

This fusion of intellectual and political elements was 
remarkable. Not one of the leaders of July 20th would 
ever have considered political assassination, if there had 
been any other way of saving Germany from the last 
dreadful experience of its troubled history, or of avoid¬ 
ing total catastrophe. 

Only those who knew these men, their character, 
their ethos, their religious associations, only one who 
saw them opposite the gangster types of a Hitler, 
Goering, Himmler, or Freisler, can pass honest judge¬ 
ment. 

A philosophic and historical view of the second world 
war might see it as an exaggeration of the drama of 
Aeschylus. The mania which he calls “Hybris,” the 
growing materialism, the turning away from God and 
the consequent deification of man provided the spiritual 
backcloth. Against it went on the delirious, Bacchanal 
dance of a people drunk with materialism, with a mad 
corps de ballet of former princes, clerics, scientists, 
women, youths, and senior officers. The central feature 
of the decor was the German soil. As the leaping flames 
of 1945 died down over this scene, as the iron curtain 
clattered across its middle, the twilight revealed a 
scene of ruin in the heart of Europe. Its devastated 
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culture and its Western civilisation lay ready for the 
Asiatics. 

Anyone who did not actually suffer the long years of 
increasing atmospheric pressure in Hitler’s Germany 
must find it difficult to imagine. Everything one loved 
and trusted was crumbled, reduced to rubble, held up 
to ridicule—religion, personal conduct, honour, truth, 
social justice, human dignity, cleanliness in public 
life, and innumerable other values. 

Yet it was impossible to explain what was happening 
to the mass of the deluded people, to the young people, 
to the soldiers. 

The little men who did not wish to be “gleich- 
geschaltet” nevertheless had to submit to the party 
machine. In the last resort the struggle was between 
religion and ethics (or their remnants) on the one hand, 
and gross materialism on the other. The army, to which 
the German people had been accustomed to look in 
times of national need, was ideologically rent in its 
supreme command, and was locked in a struggle for 
survival against the outer world. 

Today the German people’s attitude to the men of 
July 20th is uncertain even to the point of building up 
a new “stab in the back” legend. Anyone who wants to 
be really unprejudiced should remember a passage of 
the American Declaration of Independence: “When a 
long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invari¬ 
ably the same object, evinces a design to reduce them 
under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their 
duty, to throw off such government, and to provide new 
guards for their future security.” 

That, clearly was the position of the Germans. No 
American, no man of Anglo-Saxon stock, with his own 
conception of “country” can cast a stone at these 
fighters for freedom. The constructive plans of the 
“other Germany” testify to their democratic impulses 
and their realism in regard to foreign policy. 
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According to Bismarck, politics is the art of the 
possible. In the existing foreign situation and in the 
middle of the war, was a revolution of this kind possible 
at all? 

A well known Florentine of the middle ages, Nicolo 
Macchiavelli by name, had already written on this 
point: “There are many people who have the intention 
of killing an intolerable potentate. But history shows 
that all conspiracies are planned by men in the imme¬ 
diate entourage of the potentate. Other people, if they 
are not completely demented, cannot conspire, since 
they lack all the hope and opportunity necessary to 
carry a conspiracy through to success. Only chance can 
break through this law of history.” 

During the war Hitler was personally protected by a 
three-fold guard. It became increasingly difficult to get 
near him. In practice this particularly affected men who 
were known to have put forward different views. The 
German troops, inclusive of the lower ranks, were, in 
the mass, for Hitler. Since their dismissal the leading 
soldiers in the conspiracy had lost all direct contact with 
the lower ranks of the army in the field. 

The road to July 20th, a dies ater of German history, 
had been a long one. It has already cost the German 
nation a large proportion of the worthwhile people still 
left in public life. 

The Putsch of 1923 at the Feldherrn Halle began by 
Hitler’s breaking his word of honour to General von 
Lossow—not by any means for the last time. Lossow 
had warned Hitler and had previously informed him 
that he would shoot. Hitler disbelieved this, feeling safe 
in the company of Ludendorff. The Putsch was ended 
by a platoon of Reichswehr, themselves largely National 
Socialists, who obeyed their officers’ command and 
opened fire. Ladies in the streets of Munich spat on 
Reichswehr officers in uniform. 
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It was on January 30th, 1933, that Adolf Hitler gave 
Hindenburg his oath of allegiance to the Weimar Con¬ 
stitution. A few days later I was sitting with Hinden- 
burg’s adjutant, Schulenburg, in a small restaurant on 
Kurfurstcndam, while an intoxicated Berlin was passing 
in procession. 

“Schniefke”—that was his nick-name in the regi¬ 
ment—“how on earth could you make that man Chan¬ 
cellor?” I asked. 

“My dear General, we felt pretty bad about it too.” 

Only a few days before, Hindenburg had told General 
von Hammerstein, then C.-in-C. of the Reichswehr, 
that the last thing to be expected from him was that he 
should appoint “the Bohemian corporal” Hitler Chan¬ 
cellor. 

What made old Hindenburg change his mind in so 
vital a decision will never be known. It maybe that 
news of the strong pro-Hitler tendencies of the younger 
officer corps of one of the Potsdam regiments had some¬ 
thing to do with it. 

Since then five years of history had gone by. In the 
headquarters of the new German General Staff, at 
Bendlerstrassc in Berlin, a man was laying down his 
work. In the middle of his fight for peace he had 
been left in the lurch by his own commander-in-chief. 
Voluntarily, inflexibly, Ludwig Beck gave up the work 
he had begun in the general training of the German 
General Staff. His farewell words, his testament, read: 

“In order to make our position clear to historians in 
the future, and to keep clean the reputation of the 
supreme command, I wish as Chief of the General 
Staff to put on record that I have refused to sanction 
any war adventure. A final German victory is 
impossible.” 

Beck was a very clever man. He possessed a highly 
developed political instinct. That was something most 
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of the German generals lacked. Because of their one¬ 
sided military training it could not be otherwise. Beck 
was not to be deceived by any of Hitler’s political 
successes. His sober, clear mind always remembered the 
words of Letitia Bonaparte, Napoleon’s mother: “Pourvu 
que qa dure.” Providing it lasts. 

After the fall of General von Fritsch and his replace¬ 
ment by a Hitler-nominee, Beck had made one more 
attempt to get the older generals to act together in 
regard to Hitler. Generals von Reichenau and Busch 
shattered the unity. Hitler made them Field Marshals. 

In the task of displacing Fritsch as Commander-in- 
Chief, Goering had rendered assistance as underhand 
as it was successful. Now he went to Hitler again and 
complained that “these defeatist generals” were no 
good, and that Hitler could never achieve his political 
ends with that type of general. 

Now a word on some of the men who played an out¬ 
standing part before or during the plot of July 20th. 

General Oster, deputy chief of the German Intelli¬ 
gence Branch, was among them. He, together with his 
superior, Admiral Canaris, who was to die with him, 
were among the early protagonists of resistance. The 
case of General Oster, a gentleman of the old army, is 
second to none in psychological interest. His obsession 
was to keep Germany out of a spreading war. 

When Oster became aware that the period of the 
"phoney war” in the West was about to run out and 
that a violation of Dutch and Belgium neutrality was 
impending, he got these countries informed about what 
was ahead of them some 48 hours before the German 
offensive was to start on the 10th of May, 1940. He 
begged their sovereigns to speak over the radio to the 
World, in the desperate hope that this might prevent 
Hitler from launching the avalanche. This was only a 
follow-up of what had happened some months before, 
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when an orderly officer of the Luftwaffe had brought 
the full operational orders of the impending attack to the 
knowledge of the Allies by an involuntary landing on 
Dutch territory. The Sovereigns of Holland and Bel¬ 
gium, however, remained silent. 

Oster staked his life, and his honour too, to save his 
country from disaster by this daring step. 

The first historian to deal with the description of this 
revolt, von Schlabrendorff, had termed Oster as "a man 
after God’s own heart.” 

Klaus, Count Stauffenberg, was one of the youngest 
members of the inner ring of the July revolt. His 
mother, born Countess Uxkuell, in youth and age alike 
an unforgettable personality, is a woman who even 
today, in advanced old age, bears her Niobe-like 
destiny with lovely dignity. 

It is characteristic of the deeply thinking, highly 
principled seriousness of Klaus Stauffenberg that before 
his final step he settled his spiritual affairs with a high 
dignitary of his own, Catholic, church. 

Whereas in the case of the Stauffenbergs the personal 
relations were the result of a long family connection, the 
soldiers most deeply implicated in the affair, Generals 
Hopner and Heinrich von Stiilpnagel, both of whom 
were executed, were close friends. Characteristically, in 
line with their capacities and intellect, both were 
typical of the best in the older German Army set. They 
had both distinguished themselves as successful, respon¬ 
sible leaders on the battle-field. As soldiers, as men, and 
in their strength of character they greatly surpassed the 
typical Nazi generals such as Reichenau, Busch, Model 
and others. 

Among the politicians of July 20th Ulrich von Hassell 
was outstanding. His last post was that of German 
Ambassador in Rome. His mentality and that of Ribben- 
trop were antipathetic. Clever, highly educated, experi¬ 
enced, with statesmanlike qualities, he had a wide grasp 
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of the disastrous developments in the world political 
arena. He was not to be blinded by military successes 
to the increasing seriousness of the situation. On meet¬ 
ing him again after a six-months’ interval I could not 
help noticing how haggard he was and absorbed with 
ever increasing cares. 

Prior to the outbreak of war Brauchitsch hesitated 
before the obvious and powerful opposition of his own 
people. Haider did not have the strength to do as Beck 
had done, and say “no” to the demands of the “uncon¬ 
ditionally obedient.” Kluge vacillated both before and 
during July 20th. Those who best know his character 
and person say that this was due to his anxiety for the 
fate of his own family—always an understandable 
reason. 

The course of July 20th was dramatic in Berlin, and 
dramatic in Paris. In Berlin Stauffenberg himself took 
charge of most of the work involved in carrying through 
the conspiracy, which was given the code name of 
“Valkyrie.” But at the last moment it was decided that 
he must also personally make the direct attempt on 
Hitler’s life. His absence from Berlin during the crucial 
hours was likely to be awkward. But there was no more 
time to lose. Unfortunately, Communists also had been 
let into the secret. On the eve the Gestapo arrested two 
prominent members of the conspiracy; one of the 
Communists who had been let into the secret was an 
informer of the Gestapo. This unexpected develop¬ 
ment forced the necessity for action. 

Meanwhile, in the West, the conspiracy suffered a 
heavy blow on July 17th, when Rommel was severely 
wounded. 

Among the leading figures in the revolt against Hitler 
in the West were the Commander-in-Chief of occupied 
France, General Stulpnagel, and a member of his Staff, 
Lieutenant-Colonel von Hofacker, who was Stauffen- 
berg’s cousin. 
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In Paris the first steps were successful. 

On the receipt of the code-word from Berlin the 
motorised regiment guarding Paris, and commanded by 
Colonel von Kraewel, surrounded the quarters of the 
higher command of the S.S. and S.D., arrested the 
leaders, and disarmed the troops. Not a shot was fired. 

In the West the question now was how Field-Marshal 
von Kluge, the successor of Field-Marshal von Rund- 
stedt, who had been dismissed fourteen days before, 
would react with the forces heavily engaged in Nor¬ 
mandy. Neither Hofacker nor Stiilpnagel succeeded in 
bringing the Field-Marshal to a decision. But the 
supreme command of the Marines in the West, which 
had very strong forces at its disposition in Paris, sent 
an ultimatum to the supreme command of the army in 
Paris to release the S.D. and S.S. leaders immediately, 
otherwise the Marines would march against the army— 
in the rear of the fighting front in Normandy. 

Back in Berlin on the morning of July 20th Colonel 
Jager, a distinguished Panzer officer, took over com¬ 
mand of the “Gross Deutschland” regiment, which was 
acting as the Berlin garrison. 

One of his battalion commanders was Major Remer. 
Remer clasped his superior officer’s hand, so placing 
both himself and his men at the disposition of July 20th. 
He could not have had any doubt as to what was in the 
wind. 

The Commander of Berlin, General von Hase, 
ordered Remer to arrest Goebbels. Suspecting treachery, 
however, he revoked. Remer was forbidden to go to 
Goebbels. He did so. He told his story. Goebbels rang 
up Hitler, got Remer in person to the telephone when 
the Fiihrer persuaded him to take counter-action. 

On the giving of the code-word “Valkyrie,” part of 
the substitute army, chiefly armour, began to march 
into Berlin; but it was halted in the streets by a counter¬ 
manding order issued by the Chief of Staff of the 



Panzer-force Inspectorate. This officer was not General 
Guderian, as has been erroneously stated more than 
once. 

In Bendlerstrasse, the headquarters of the conspiracy, 
there was uncertainty, not to say confusion. After 
making his attempt Stauffenberg returned by plane; he 
was convinced that Hitler was dead. Matters came to 
an exchange of words and even blows with the com¬ 
mander of the substitute army, Colonel-General 
Fromm. Fromm was arrested by force, by General 
Olbricht, Stauffenberg, and others. Beck, the former 
Chief of the General Staff, and now designated acting 
head of the State in the revolt, issued telephonic orders 
to the supreme commanders of the field army groups, 
including an instruction for the immediate evacuation 
of Courland. But on the whole no really active steps 
were taken. 

When, the same evening, the news spread that Hitler 
had survived the attempt on his life, officers faithful to 
him in the War Ministry took up arms against the con¬ 
spiratorial leaders. Remer’s forces broke into and 
attacked Bendlerstrasse, and this put an end to the 
attempt of Germans to free Germany from Hitler’s 
criminal dictatorship. 

Stauffenberg died shouting: “Long live our sacred 
Germany!” 

The news was flashed to the West, and Stiilpnagel, 
one of the finest men of the old German Army, yielded. 
He was recalled to Berlin, and knew what he was in for. 
As he was passing the battle-field of Verdun he 
attempted to commit suicide. He only blinded himself 
and was executed in this condition. 

Field-Marshal von Kluge also put an end to his life, 
at Metz, when he was recalled to elucidate his conduct. 

In Berlin Major Remer was promoted General. 

If personal stories and personal interpretations are of 
any importance at all by comparison with such dramatic 
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events, the reader may ask what was my own view of 
events during this period. 

I knew that I had been stamped and suspected by 
Hitler and his entourage as an opponent of the regime, 
and in addition, both in my staff and when at home on 
leave I was under constant surveillance. 

Roughly at the beginning of the (Normandy) invasion 
one could not see that anything was being planned 
anywhere; I had no knowledge of what was being 
planned. For that matter, in view of the invasion one 
had one’s hands full and had many other responsi¬ 
bilities. 

At the end of June 1944, at the Caen sector of the 
front, my Chief of Staff sounded me on the subject. At 
that time I had no knowledge either of his political 
attitude or that Rommel had changed his. My answer 
was only: “I shall not break my oath.” This was due 
to my conception as a Catholic of a voluntarily taken 
oath, even if it were taken under false premises. More¬ 
over, I knew the rank and file. They knew that Hitler’s 
entourage was worthless, but they still believed in Hitler 
himself. 

As Waffen S.S. men had been introduced into the 
troops fighting in the West, and in view of the attitude 
of the Marines and the Luftwaffe, revolt against Hitler, 
so long as he was alive, seemed to have no chance of 
success. 

So it seemed to me there was nothing else for it “but 
to do or die.” 

On July 5th I was brusquely dismissed from my 
command. 

On July 7th Stiilpnagel said good-bye to me in Paris. 
All he said to me was: “If anything happens, I'm with 
it.” 

On July 20th I was at my home near Munich; follow¬ 
ing on the news of the attempt and the publication of 
the names of the chief, conspirators, most of them 
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friends of mine, for ten days I was expecting a house 
search and my arrest at any moment. Rightly or wrongly, 
the Nazis did not consider that I had played any 
decisive role. In such circumstances they took care to 
eliminate inconvenient persons or such as knew too 
much. 

Historically considered July 20th represents the crisis 
in the sickness of a nation. All that followed after that 
day, all the perversion of conscience and its betrayal of 
faith with German workers and soldiers was only the 
death-agony, or even the death-dance, of the regime. 

A revolt against Hitler and his National Socialism, 
without the participation of the army was unthinkable. 
Before 1938 and in the days of peace such a rising would 
have been less difficult than later. Once the war had 
started and Hitler had set the surrounding world on 
fire, it was no longer to be expected that that world 
would show any willingness to understand, or any 
mercy; and the revolt was made to appear a damnable 
betrayal of the fighting front. This view still dogs the 
opposition even today. 

Viewed from the larger aspect, this verdict is simply 
not true. The party made use of it, the troops accepted 
it. To the “former party members” and to many neo- 
fascists it has become a spiritual armour. With a gesture 
of moral indignation and Pharisaic self-righteousness 
the so-called faithful thunder against the alleged faith¬ 
less. Some of the former are even genuine idealists. But 
such a judgement, and the appeal to God as witness, 
comes ill from men who, in the fat years of Hitlerism, 
thrust all relations with God behind them. 

In the last analysis, the appalling Hitler period of 
German history was only the tragic flowering of a 
previous growth coming to maturity in a fertile soil. 
Putting it with brutal simplicity, the loss of the first 
world war, the growth of materialism, tfye ferment in 
the social and economic orders, and a Christianity only 
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conventionally practised, had reduced Germany to 
innate debility. She became the prey of unscrupulous 
political speculators. It simply happened that National 
Socialism took over against the hesitating weakness of 
the ageing President, penetrating the country dressed in 
the sheep’s clothing of patriotism and social rebirth. At 
the end, Cross confronted Swastika. 

One thing is certain: during the last two hundred 
years of Prussian-German military history, no body 
of generals was ever so thoroughly divided, watered 
down, disunited and internally disintegrated as it was 
in the Third Reich. And this applied in hardly less 
measure to all the other classes and professions. The 
people left it to the generals to perform the surgical 
task of healing. The people overlooked, and still do 
today, the fact that they themselves, their politicians, 
their intelligentsia, did too little to oppose, and so 
helped to create the situation. 

Among the many mistakes of Allied policy, especially 
that of the United States information services to 
Europe, the demand for Germany’s unconditional sur¬ 
render was the worst of all in its consequences. It pro¬ 
vided a welcome buttress for the already crumbling 
Hitler-system, and conceivably was the worst blow 
against the German Opposition. 

A long list of victims represented Hitler’s vengeance: 
Goerdeler, Oster, Rabenau, Dohnanyi, Stieff, Kiep, 
Jaeger, Hofacker, Moltke, Leuschner, Schiilenberg, 
Trott zu Solz, Leber, Klamroth, and innumerable 
others. They all died for a better Germany. 
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EPILOGUE 


CONVERSATIONS 

1. Shortly before the outbreak of war, Summer, 1939 

At the home of Lutz, General of the Panzer forces, 

in Berlin shortly after his dismissal. 

General Lutz: “Yesterday I was with Haider. ‘It’s 
time,’ Haider said, ‘the Reich Chancellery was cleaned 
out with a battalion.’ ” 

2. End of 1939 

A visit to General Heinrich von Stiilpnagel, 1st 
Quartermaster-General, and Haider’s deputy, at head¬ 
quarters in Zossen. A bunker. The secretaries were in 
an adjacent room. 

Stiilpnagel, suddenly: “The people in the Reich 
Government are all criminals. It’s high time to put an 
end to their activities. In this connection you and the 
3rd Panzer Division have been thought of.” 

(In my reply I was governed by the decisive factor 
that the men of the Brandenburg Division, which had 
been well tried in peace and in face of the enemy, would 
never act on a command to clear Hitler out of the 
Chancellery. After the victorious Polish campaign, 
which was not unpopular everywhere, at least not in 
Eastern Germany, and after Hitler’s visit to the division 
on the battle-field of Kulm as a token of his apprecia¬ 
tion, a coup de main was out of the question. It would 
have begun with a bloody battle in the Wilhelmstrasse 
between the division’s two Panzer regiments. I con¬ 
firmed the soundness of this judgement later in con¬ 
versations with young frontline officers of my former 
division, when I met them after the war, from 1947 to 
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1951- Down to company a few of them would have 
opened fire on the Reich Chancellery, but not the 
majority.) 

3. Autumn , 1939 

A talk with Hjalmar Schacht. One evening at his 
home in Berlin. He, too, did not seem so prudent as his 
surroundings required. The maid-servant was in and 
out of the room. He expressed his views on Hitler’s 
policies and passed a negative judgement. 

Schacht: “What is the attitude of the troops?” 

In view of the risk of being overheard there was only 
one possible answer: 

“The troops are bound by their oath.” 

“Even when the person in question breaks every 
oath, every agreement, every promise?” 

I advised him to have a consultation with Reichenau. 
As an army leader and National Socialist Reichenau 
still provided a conceivable fulcrum for bringing per¬ 
sonal influence to bear on Hitler. 

4. Spring , 1944 

Divisional Staff Headquarters of the Hitler-Youth 
Division in Belgium. 

Outside the Divisional Staff Headquarters were 
General Guderian, Inspector-General of the Panzer 
force; Sepp Dietrich, General Commanding the 1st 
S.S. Corps; and the Commander-in-Chief of the Panzer 
Group West (myself). 

General unanimity as to the increasingly gloomy 
situation in foreign affairs. 

Myself: “Two men above all are disastrous: Goering 
and Ribbentrop, They must go at once. In the coming 
situation the Luftwaffe will be a catastrophe. I have 
been talking to both Sperrle’s chiefs of staff. It is 
impossible to discover what aircraft would be service¬ 
able in the event of an invasion.” 
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“Only Schiilenburg* and Hassellf can be regarded 
as first rate experts in foreign policy. Make one of them 
Foreign Minister, the other State Secretary. The one 
is of importance to the East, the other to the West. 
Then keep the Allies guessing as to what we have in 
mind.” 

We turned to the complaisant and comradely Sepp 
Dietrich. “Dietrich, can’t you bring this to the Fiihrer's 
notice?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

5. Spring, 1944 

The private quarters of General von Falkenhausen, 
Governor of Belgium, outside Brussels. A walk in the 
garden. 

Falkenhausen: “This seriousness of the situation is 
clear to us. The English will end the war with Churchill. 
Another man will make the peace.” 

6. Spring , 1944 

St. Germain, Von Rundstedt’s Headquarters. Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief of the Western Front. A report. 

Field-Marshall von Rundstedt (angrily) to me: “You 
see that guard posted outside. If I want to post him on 
the other side of the house I must first ask permission 
of Berchtesgaden.” 

7. Spring, 1944, Paris, Hotel Claridge 

Visit of the Inspector-General of Panzer Forces, 
General Guderian, and his Chief of Staff, General 
Thomale. 

Myself: “I need a new Chief of Staff. Can I have 
Stauffenberg, as he is now well?” (After being seriously 
wounded in Africa.) 


* Former Ambassador to Moscow, East! 
f Former Ambassador to Rome, West! 
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General Thomale (smiling): “They will certainly 
yoke you two together!” 

8. May, 1944, Berlin , Bendlerstrasse 

A visit, commanded by Chief Headquarters of the 
East Prussia Command, to Colonel Count Stauffenberg, 
Chief of Staff of the Reserve Army. A conference on the 
shrinking replacements situation. 

The official part of the talk was finished. 

Myself: “Stauffenberg, have you any photos of your 
family?” 

With the maimed remnant of his left hand he reached 
for a small photograph standing on his writing-desk 
and handed it to me with a happy smile. 

9. The same day 

Home of General Beck, Goethestrasse 9, Berlin- 
Lichterfelde. 

A large, fierce sheep dog at the garden door. Beck 
came from the background and thrust the dog back. 

Beck: “I reckon continually with the possibility of 
an attempt to eliminate me. But it is all a question of 
who shoots first.” 

10. July 5 th, 1944 

Telephone call from Lieutenant-General Speidel to 
myself, relating to my battle between Caen and Falaise 
after I had again taken over command at the front. 

“This is Speidel. I wanted to report that you have 
been relieved of your command over the Panzer-Group 
West. I have been forbidden to tell you this before your 
successor, General Eberbach, has entered the battle 
area and taken over command. But I do it. . . .” 

11. July 5th, 1944 

Battle-area of Panzer-Group West, forest near St. 
Pierre. 
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Field-Marshal Rommel: “I come to tell you that 
you have been relieved. Rundstedt has been too; I’m 
the next on the list.” 

Myself: “Thank you, Field-Marshal. I regard my 
military career as ended.” 

12. July 17 th, 1944, Germany 

Villa Tirpitz, Ebenhausen, near Munich. Ambassador 
von Hassell, died at beginning of September, among 
the victims of Hitler’s vengeance, and myself. 

Von Hassell: “Fve got to go to Berlin. I’d be glad 
if you could give me a lift to Starnberg.” 

Myself: “I could link it up with a service visit to 
General Command VII.” 

(After describing the situation around Caen): 

Myself: “If you were German Foreign Minister today, 
do you think you could come to terms more easily with 
Stalin or with the West?” 

Von Hassell (after reflection): “Even now with the 
West, really. On the whole that seems to me less 
difficult.” 

At the door, to his wife and daughter: 

“So farewell. Let's hope we'll meet again." 
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